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11 Win All-America Award 


Here is the greatest All-America team 
of 1960! 

Its members have played in one of 
the roughest. most important games in 
which any American can participate 
communities have 


All-Ameri- 


ca Cities Award for their performance 


Citizens of eleven 


won for their home towns an 


in the game of civic betterment. 
Selection of eleven winners is a pur 
posefully chosen analogy to an All- 
America football team. An All-America 
football player may not have played at 
the school voted the national champion- 
ship. but his individual skill has been 


: All-Ameri- 


ca City may not be able to qualify as 


recognized as “the best.” An 
the nation’s best run. but the civic con- 


sciousness of its citizens has been ad 
judged among “the best.” 

All-America Cities are places where 
energetic, purposeful, intelligent citizer 
effort has wrought concrete accomplish- 
ments of benefit to the entire com 
munity. 

The citation is not granted for “mu 
nicipal perfection.” or for “good gov 
All-America City 


have won all its goals but it is a com- 


ernment.” An may not 
munity where citizen action holds prom- 
ise of ultimate victory. 
An All-America City 
to the citizens of the city and is a salute 
to them for thei the 
tradition of democratic co- 


Award is granted 


adherence to 
American 
operation and the assumption of civi 
responsibility. 

The National Municipal League and 
Look Magazine, co-sponsors of the con- 
test. the following 


announce eleven 





1960 All-America Winners 
Bloomington, Minnesota 
Decatur, Illinois 
East Providence, Rhode Island 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
Marin County, California 
Radford, Virginia 
Richland, Washington 
Salem, Oregon 
San Jose, California 


Worcester, Massachusetts 











All- 


1960 


the 


as members of the 


communities as selected by 
America Jury 
team of All-America Cities. 
Bloomington, Minnesota, 
population, 50,498). In than 


(1960 
less ten 
years a semi-agrarian township of 43 

square miles ex- 
ploded into Minne- 
sota’s fourth larg- 
est city, growing 
from less than 10.,- 
OOO people to over 
50,000 from 1950 
to 1960. Most dra- 
the 
problems the citi- 


tackled 


solution of a seri- 


matic of all 


zens was 


George Farr 
Bloomington 
Spokesman 


pollu- 
the 
con- 


ous water 


Eighty cent of 


wells in 


tion crisis. per 


individual the city were 


taminated by sewerage chemicals—and 
well water was the only source of supply 


for most of the inhabitants. A citizens’ 





and water 
headed a drive, along with the League 
of Women Voters and Chamber of Com- 
merce, for construction of a $10 million 
Other 


committees organized a successful cam- 


committee on sewer spear- 


water line and sewer network. 
paign for $20 million to build more 
schools. The city has embarked upon a 
general program of governmental, cul- 
tural and environmental improvement. 

Decatur, Illinois, (78,004). “Here 
is a community so healthy it could just 
stretch back and fall asleep b 
lake” —this 


described Decatur: but Decatur has not 


a lovely 
was the way a magazine 
been willing to re- 


lax. A 


citizens’ group won 


V igorous 


a hard fought cam- 
paign to get the 
community to 
adopt the council- 
manager plan to 
meet the challenge 
of the future. A 


Frank H. Byers long series of ac- 


Decatur Spokesman . 
complishments has 
been part of this healthy community’s 
endeavors to stay vigorous and progres- 
sive. New schools, traffic planning, ur- 
ban renewal, new hospitals, water im- 
provements and a program for the aged 
have all been achieved through enlight- 
ened citizen-government cooperation. 
East Providence, Rhode Island, 
(41,955). Some people think it is hard 
to fight city hall but it must seem easy 
to the 
in comparison with the battle they had 


inhabitants of East Providence 
to wage against the state legislature, 
both major political parties’ local and 
state organizations plus city hall. Twice 
the electorate voted to adopt a home rule 
charter providing the council-manager 
plan and twice the legislature refused 
validating legislation. Finally the legis- 
lature approved the charter provided 


the citizens would vote yet again and 
this time on a confusing referendum 


that required friends of the charter to 
But 
the people saw through the ruse. East 


vote “no” when they meant “yes. 


Providence has finally become a home 
rule city and has launched itself upon a 

program of municipal betterment. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, (|77.- 
313). “Grand Rapids, the proud key- 
stone of western Michigan economy and 
century. came to 
grips with itself in 1960, 
shook off the burden of a strange 
ture of socio politi- 


trade for nearly a 
vigorously 


mix- 


cal immaturity and 
urban senility of 
almost a genera- 
tion’s standing and 
girded for a future 
of dynamic growth 
to be 


common se 


largely the 
nse, 

grass roots handi- 
iid Mee work’of its own cit- 


Grand Rapids 
Spokesman 


izenry. So reads 
the opening para- 
graph of this All-America City’s story 


of progress. An extensive annexation 


which re-established Grand 


Michigan’s 


city, a 44-acre blighted area transformed 


program, 

Rapids as second largest 
into an industrial park, street and water 
improvements, a second police court and 
a series of other actions came because 
of the that 


feuds through a 


reawakening ended old 


and_ problems new 
found sense of pride and cooperation. 


Las Vegas, New Mexico, (6,028). 
A sleepy little village may have charm 
but the picturesque demeanor may often 
be but a facade hiding the frustration 
and sense of futility that has gripped its 
Vegas was such a 


inhabitants. Las 


community. There were no sidewalks. 
no paved streets, the park was full of 


(Continued on page 231) 
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Editorial Comment 


The Region — Past, Present, Future 


RWARD-LOOKING leaders in 
every metropolitan region—old 
or new, large or small—are concerned 
about their region’s future, its pros- 
pects for growth or decline. What 
private and public programs will 
make the most of its assets, counter- 
act undesirable trends, overcome 
deficiencies? Sound policies require 
a thoroughgoing understanding of 
present and prospective economic 
and social conditions. This can 
be acquired only after exhaustive 
study based upon the most advanced 
techniques of analysis and projection. 
The nation’s largest and most 
complex metropolitan region has 
before it the findings of such a study. 
The scholars assembled by the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration to conduct the New 
York Metropolitan Region Study for 
the Regional Plan Association have 
completed the initial analysis and 
projection of the state of the region 
by 1985. Now the association has 
launched a program of civic educa- 
tion interpreting the scholars’ find- 
ings to the leaders of the region with 
the objective of developing policies 
which will master its problems and 
prevent the unfavorable projections 
from becoming realities. 

The first of a series of “regional 
assemblies” brought together some 
two score business and professional 
leaders. The report of this dis- 
tinguished gathering is carried in this 
issue of the NATIONAL Civic REVIEW 
(page 178) because the questions fac- 
ing the New York—New Jersey—Con- 
necticut metropolitan region have 
their counterparts in every other 


region. In those where civic leader- 
ship is mobilized to face these prob- 
lems the prospects of sound develop- 
ment are greatly enhanced. 

Massive as the problems are, prop- 
er concern should not give way to 
defeat and despair. Mobilization of 
civic and political talents can might- 
ily alter the future of every region. 

Paul Windels, former New York 
City corporation counsel and former 
president of the Regional Plan As- 
sociation, addressing this assembly of 
business leaders, placed in perspec- 
tive the tasks which lie ahead. He 
opened his address with a quotation 
from Abraham Lincoln’s 1858 “house 
divided” speech: “If we could first 
know where we are, and whither we 
are tending, we could better judge 
what to do, and how to do it.” 

Mr. Windels continued: 

“How profoundly true is this sim- 
ple thought and how significant its 
application to the tasks with which 
we are here engaged. 

“This is not the first time that 
business, professional and _ political 
leaders in this metropolitan area have 
posed this question in relation to 
its planned growth. Nor did we, when 
we initiated the studies now before 
you, expect that they would forecast 
a metropolitan region in the year 
1985 as nearly perfect as human 
intelligence could conceive, requiring 
nothing further of us than to keep 
hands off and let nature take its 
course. 

“That the contrary proved to be 
the fact did not surprise us. And if 
there be those among you who are 
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disturbed by some of the reports 
which you are here reviewing, I 
would remind you that yours is not 
a new experience. If our predecessors, 
who formulated the Regional Plan 
of 1929, could be with us now, they 
would find themselves on familiar 
ground. They had been through it 
all before. But they were not dis- 
couraged and the results of their 
devoted efforts may now be referred 
to with pardonable pride. Their ex- 
perience should persuade us that the 
inquiries we have made and the facts 
we have disclosed not only tell us 
where we are and whither we are 
tending but also they will indeed, 
as they did once before, enable us 
better to judge what to do and how 
to do it. ... 

“The 1929 plan is in the record. 
It has been subject to public scrutiny 
and discussion for over 30 years. It 


established principles and standards 


which have influenced planning 
throughout the world. During that 
long period it has been a constant 
guide to official action and official 
thinking. It set forth patterns of 
regional growth which have in large 
part been accomplished. We have 
before us today, for all to behold, 
the record of change and achieve- 
ment in the region, which has come 
about by both public and private 
action since the promulgation of the 
plan. 

“The plan first laid out a skele- 
ton of the facilities to be provided by 
public action, namely, the highways 
and river crossings, parks, parkways 
and recreational facilities. Within 
the large areas served by these pub- 
lic facilities, private development 
could take place pursuant to city 
planning principles and standards 
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such as subdivision 
control. 

“The pioneers of the 1920s had 
to cut their own path through the 
wilderness of public indifference and 
even opposition. You start with all 
the advantage of 30 years of ac- 
cumulated experience and of public 
confidence in and acceptance of the 
leadership now available to you. 

“We do not have to allow un- 
favorable trends which may have 
been revealed by our studies to over- 
run or overwhelm us. Surely there 
are enough leaders in this region, 
just as effective in shaping our 
future as were the pioneers of an 
earlier generation. 

* * * 


zoning and 


“In this New York metropolitan 
region we have presently as great 
a concentration of wealth, power, 
influence, leadership and talent, in 
every conceivable field of human 
activity, as the world has ever 
known. Although young in years, as 
compared with other great urban 
areas of the world, we may truly be 
said to be today the world’s greatest 
metropolis. . . . 

“And what has happened before 
will, under comparable circum- 
stances, happen again if we are not 
in default and provided always that 
some tragic mischance does not 
destroy all civilization. 

“Those of an earlier day faced 
their duty with high courage and 
faith. Their success has placed this 
and succeeding generations under an 
everlasting obligation to them. There 
is no reason why we cannot also 
meet the duty which they faced and 
succeed as they did. Let us try to 
do as much for those who follow 
after us as they did for us.” 





Metropolis . . . 1985 


Business executives report on planning and 
prospects for New York Metropolitan Region. 


XECUTIVES of 40 major busi- 
nesses in the New Jersey—New 
York—Connecticut metropolitan re- 
gion, meeting February 26—March 
1 at Arden House, Harriman, New 
York, on the invitation of the Re- 
gional Plan Association, considered 
the region’s development over the 
coming 25 years. They based their 
discussion on the results of the 
recently released New York Metro- 
politan Region Study, a three-year 
project conducted for the associa- 
tion by a research team of Harvard 
University’s Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration. 
The executives reached the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


I 


We anticipate sharp growth in 
jobs and population for the region. 
On this we agree with the Harvard 
projections of 24 million people and 
nine and a half million jobs in the 
region in 1985. This represents, 
roughly, an increase of eight million 
people, a 50 per cent jump, and an 
increase of three million jobs, again 
about a 50 per cent increase in 25 
years. Furthermore, it seems reason- 
able to assume with the Harvard team 
that the fastest rate of growth will 
occur in the outer ring of the region 
—Monmouth, Middlesex, Somerset 
and Morris Counties in New Jersey; 
Dutchess, Putnam, Orange, Rock- 


1 For reviews of the volumes issued as 
a result of this study, see the REVIEW, 
March 1960, page 163, and February 1961, 
page 114. 


land and Suffolk Counties in New 
York; and Fairfield County in Con- 
necticut. The Harvard group projects 
a population of about eight million 
residents and more than two million 
jobs in those counties by 1985—an 
increase from three million people 
and three-fourths of a million jobs. 
This also appears to be within a 
reasonable range. 

Similarly, fast rates of growth in 
Passaic, Bergen, Essex and Union 
Counties, New Jersey, and in West- 
chester, Nassau and Richmond Coun- 
ties, New York, seem likely, pos- 
sibly reaching by 1985 the vicinity 
of the estimates suggested by the 
Harvard study of eight million people 
and two and three-fourths million 
jobs compared to the present four 
and a half million people and about 
one and a half million jobs. The 
Harvard study projections are con- 
sistent with those of several firms 
represented here. 

We do not feel that the projected 
growth of the region’s economic 
activities will be inhibited by serious 
shortages of man power. A continu- 
ing increase in automation of the 
region’s business activities, however, 
has been considered in projecting the 
increases in employment. 


The region will continue to be a 
relatively high-wage area providing 
a great diversity of employment op- 
portunities. Jobs will be filled to a 
far greater extent than heretofore 
by natural population increase with- 
in the region and to a lesser extent 
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by in-migration. Nevertheless, our 
labor market will continue to attract 
newcomers from various parts of 
the country. 

Newer ethnic groups will continue 
to be absorbed into firms here repre- 
sented as this is made possible by 
increasing educational opportunities 

Also encouraging is the fact that 
the already great diversity of the 
region’s economy will continue. 


II 
Despite the fact that the magni- 
tude of growth is a measure of the 
region’s great vitality, the distribu- 
tion of residents and jobs projected 
by the Harvard study will present 
tremendous problems and challenges. 


Ill 
To act wisely, we need to weigh the 
alternative courses that the region’s 
development could take and work out 
agreements on the best alternatives. 
Finally, we must search for the 
levers that can tip the region in the 

favored directions. 

IV 
It is equally clear that in this 
forethought the region as a whole 
must be considered. None of the 
major problems we can anticipate is 
limited to one segment of the region 
For example, maintaining vigorous 
central business districts and obtain- 
ing good transportation are important 
to the outer edges of the region just 
as maintaining open space at the 
outer edges is important to those 
living and working in the core. In 
the same way, the suburbanite can- 
not wave away consideration of the 
core cities’ social problems. He will 
find them spilling over into his home- 
town. These basic problems of the 
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people living and working in the 
region—both today’s problems and 
those expected tomorrow—are re- 
gional. 
V 

Looking at the region as though 
it were a productive plant in com- 
petition with newer regions both at 
home and abroad, we find these 


deficiencies present and possible: 


A. Transportation to the central 
business districts. 

Transportation to the central busi- 
ness districts is inadequate. From 
many places it is too expensive for 
clerical employees, causing personnel 
shortages, and it is wasteful of valu- 
able time and talent because of delays 
and breakdowns. 

There will remain a need for a 
tight cluster of business headquarters 
in the central business districts of 
the region and these jobs must be 
reached by a large number of persons 
who will choose to live in the suburbs. 
If the mass transportation system 
grows weaker instead of stronger, 
these key clusters of business deci- 
sion-makers may not be able to 
operate efficiently where they are. 
Further, the transportation system 
of the future must tie together the 
older central business districts with 
the newer industrial clusters that 
will continue to spring up through 
the region. 

All forms of transportation should 
fit complementarily into a balanced 
system. 


B. Congestion in the core. 

Traffic congestion is a great brake 
on the region’s ability to produce. 
Estimates of the losses to the New 
York region’s business because of 
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congestion run as high as $2 billion. 
For example, one participant said 
that “it costs more to get an orange 
from the west side of Manhattan to 
the east side than to get it to New 
York.” 

C. Wide separation of homes, jobs. 

Long commuting is inefficient for 
business and disagreeable for em- 
ployees. Burdensome journeys to 
work can be reduced by planning 
residential space in relation to indus- 
trial location. 

Communities wishing to attract 
industries must assure that space for 
workers’ homes is available nearby. 
In addition, housing suitable for 
middle-income families working with- 
in the cities should be available there. 


D. Waste of prime land. 
Deteriorating residential neighbor- 
hoods, thinning out in population and 
wearing out in usefulness, in many 
places bestride some of our most 
valuable land. Yet urban economics 
are such that much of it can be 
reclaimed only by public action. In 
the undeveloped parts of the region, 
unplanned scattering of homes is 
certain to use much new land waste- 
fully—for example, prime industrial 
land or irreplaceable natural settings. 


E. Waste of vast capital investment. 

The region’s older residential areas 
are closely linked to a mammoth 
investment in community facilities, a 
vast transportation network, and a 
whole complex of work places, stores, 
utilities and other structures which 
lose value when the neighborhoods 
decline but which nevertheless must 
be maintained. If blighted areas are 
not invigorated, both private business 
and governments will lose enormous 
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sums in abandoned investment that 
must be replaced elsewhere. 


F. Loss of necessary manpower. 

The New York region’s primacy 
as headquarters for the nation’s major 
businesses, financial institutions and 
nonprofit organizations can be seri- 
ously shaken if the best talent chooses 
to go elsewhere. 

Although the New York metro- 
politan region continues to be a 
magnet not only for talented begin- 
ners but also for experienced pro- 
fessional personnel, this may not 
continue to be the case if the region 
becomes less attractive and con- 


venient for modern living. 

To keep this talent in the region 
—and to keep the region attractive 
for all of us—we must have the best 
possible transportation system and 
a plan for land use that assures the 


fullest opportunities to work and 
play and continued development of 
its cultural facilities. 
VI 

While we agree on the pressing 
need for action to chart the region’s 
course, and we feel capable of taking 
the action that will satisfy many of 
these needs, public policies for guid- 
ing the region will require careful 
development. We must know more 
specifically how the different parts 
of the region will be developed to 
accommodate the jobs and the people 
we expect. And we must identify the 
values that are to be protected and 
those that must be sacrificed in the 
process. Business leaders should sup- 
port and participate in this planning 
and should take responsibility for 
arousing other community leaders to 
support and participate. 
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VII 

Among specific proposals strongly 
expressed in the discussions here, the 
following should be considered by 
public agencies concerned in develop- 
ing plans for the region. 

A. Immediate action is needed 
to retain rail passenger transporta- 
tion and to improve it. Recent mea- 
sures by the states are an important 
step forward. Emergency action which 
is needed to save the suburban rail- 
roads should provide for equipment 
which is flexible enough to be com- 
patible with long-range improve- 
ments. 

B. A regional passenger transport 
study is essential, covering compre- 
hensively all modes and needs ‘of 
passenger transportation and looking 
toward a system integrated with land 
development plans. The three states 


should carry out the study jointly 


with local participation. There is 
need to consider a new jet airport 
and exclusive highway lanes for buses 
There also is need for a similar study 
of movement of goods. 

C. Cooperation is essential among 
the region’s 1,400 local governments 
to achieve an efficient location of 
industry and residents. As a telephone 
company executive remarked, “I'd 
hate to service the region with 1,400 
different telephone companies.” 

We commend cooperation among 
local governments as represented by 
their relationship in the Metropolitan 
Regional Council, which is a forum 
for the elected officials of the region’s 
local governments. 

Sound development also requires a 
tax system that does not pit one 
governmental unit against another 
in competition for high taxpayers 
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and low tax users. Use of zoning to 
bring in high and keep out low net 
tax producers is a distortion of its 
original purpose, which is to insure 
the best use of land. As long as they 
are heavily dependent on property 
taxes within their own boundaries, 
local units cannot afford to support 
a plan that is in the best interest of 
the region—if the net result 
not happen to produce sufficient 
property tax revenue for themselves. 

D. The states should exercise 
more responsibility in regional devel- 
opment through technical advice and 
stimulation of local planning and 
action. The counties and other gov- 
ernmental agencies above the muni- 
cipal level also should play a more 
effective role in providing govern- 
mental services and their organiza- 
tion should be improved to do this 
effectively. 

E. Older municipalities can and 
should be kept livable and productive 
by making effective use of urban 
renewal Cities also might 
consider using powers of condemna- 
tion, if available, to acquire and 
clear land for expansion of business 
in their area. Rehabilitation and con- 
servation of both housing and indus- 
trial property in the older areas are 
feasible and often preferable to com- 
plete land clearance. The New York 
State Mitchell-Lama Law provides 
limited tax abatement and low-inter- 
est, long-term loans for new housing 
units in return for limits on rent 
levels. New Jersey and Connecticut 
should develop comparable programs. 

F. States, counties and munici- 
palities should act as quickly as 
possible to reserve open space to 
meet the recreation needs of the 
region’s fast-increasing population. 


does 


powers. 
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G. We are concerned about the 
swift disappearance of open space. 
The same amount of land was ur- 
banized in the region in the past 30 
years as had been urbanized in 300 
years before. The projections suggest 
another doubling of the urbanized 
portion of the region, from the pres- 
ent 2,000 square miles to 4,000 
square miles in 25 years. This would 
leave only 3,000 square miles open 
in the 22 counties—and much of 
that not usable for development or 
recreation. 

Each individual’s race for a small 
lot of his own is eliminating large 
tracts of open space. Experiments 
might be made with clustering of 
industry and housing, perhaps in the 
form of self-contained new towns and 
industrial parks, to see whether peo- 
ple like this’ kind of living and 
whether such a pattern can save open 


space and provide a better frame- 
work than we now have for fast 
economical transportation. 

H. We are concerned also about 
a lag in higher, professional and 
technical education in the region and 


urge prompt effort to meet this 
deficiency. 
VIII 

Action for the Regional Plan As- 
sociation. The following steps need 
to be taken to speed the process of 
progress: 

A. The region’s leaders—men 
and women from business, finance, 
labor, government, civic and cultural 
organizations—‘“‘need to be educated 
about the regional facts of life,” as 
one participant put it. Suggestions 
for informing businessmen included 
presentations for top executives in 
their own firms and industry as- 


sociations. 
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B. The education of the region’s 
youngsters—our future leaders— 
should include exposure to the con- 
cept of the region and its patterns of 
change and growth. 

C. We are pleased to note that 
the association is beginning the next 
two major steps toward sound re- 
gional development: 

1. Translating the Harvard 
employment and population pro- 
jections into projections of the 
land use and transportation devel- 
opments which they imply, evalu- 
ating this projected course of 
regional development and suggest- 
ing feasible alternatives. 

2. Bringing desirable alterna- 
tive courses of regional develop- 
ment before the region’s leadership 
in order to work out a new con- 
sensus on policies, plans and pro- 
grams to guide regional growth. 


Summary 


The New York metropolitan region 
retains its dynamism and its leader- 
ship of many functions of the Ameri- 
can economy—for example, as finan- 
cial center, the greatest general cargo 
port, headquarters for large busi- 
nesses and nonprofit organizations, 
and the nation’s culture capital. 

With proper planning the region 
will retain this leadership while grow- 
ing rapidly over the next 25 years. 

The only way to assure satisfactory 
growth is through coordinated plans 
for the best use of land and a trans- 
portation system to go with land plans. 
Community leaders should support 
and participate in development of 
such plans for the whole region 
and should seek wide support and 
participation among their colleagues 
and others in the planning process. 





Cities Versus Atoms 


Need seen for greatex|understanding of and 


preparation for protection against radiation. 


By JOSEPH F. ZIM 


TOMIC energy already is having 
an impact on our cities and 
obviously will have greater impact 
in the future. The number of indi- 
viduals and organizations licensed 
by the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission to use radioisotopes ex- 
ceeds 5,200 and will increase sig- 
nificantly within the next decade. It 
is the purpose of this article to stim- 
ulate cities to prepare for the atomic 
age by suggesting problems that 
may confront them. Cities were un- 
prepared for the coming of the auto- 
mobile and most are only a little 
better prepared for the atomic age. 
So long as atomic energy was re- 
stricted to defense purposes and mo- 
nopolized by the federal govern- 
ment, most cities did not need to 
concern themselves with it. With 
the enactment of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 opening doors for the 
private development and use of 
atomic energy, state and local gov- 
ernments were faced with the prob- 
lem of determining their proper roles 
in this field—a problem in inter- 
governmental relations. 
The federal government obviously 


* Dr. Zimmerman, associate professor 
in the Department of Economics, Govern- 
ment and Business at Worcester Poly 
technic Institute, is consultant to the 
Massachusetts Commission on Atomic 
Energy. He recently became president of 
the Citizens’ Plan “E” Association of 
Worcester and was the first president of 
Worcester Citizens for Neighborhood Im- 
provement 
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iftorkic energy activities. It has co- 
cpevated with the states, however, 
regulating users of! radioactive 
@iterials and is encopraging the 
ates to assume authorpy over by- 
product, source and sp. cial nuclear 
materials in less than # critical mass. 
The role of cities in the atomic 
energy field, of course, will be de- 
termined to a great extent by the 
actions taken by state governments. 
It is reasonable to assume that the 
states will not totally exclude cities 
from the field, because many of the 
problems created by atomic energy 
are in the traditional areas of munic- 
ipal concern and activity. 

Public safety and public health 
are two of the traditional municipal 
functions vitally affected by atomic 
energy. Radiation is especially dan- 
gerous since it gives no warning of 
its presence that can be detected by 
human sense organs: radiation is si- 
lent, invisible, odorless and cannot 
be felt. It can be detected only by 
the use of instruments. The activ- 
ities of public safety and health de- 
partments must be closely coordi- 
nated if the public is to be fully 
protected against radiation. 

The need for adequate civil de- 
fense against an atomic or hydrogen 
bomb attack by an enemy is ap- 
parent. Evacuation plans and shel- 
ters must be prepared, emergency 
sources of food and water provided, 
and monitoring and decontamina- 
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tion equipment kept in readiness. 
Disaster plans should be prepared in 
the event of a major accident in a 
local nuclear facility. 

Municipal fire departments must 
have the trained personnel, radiation 
detection equipment and protective 
clothing to cope with radiological 
fires. Although users of radioactive 
materials may not be located within 
a small community, it must be pre- 
pared to cope with fires arising from 
transportation accidents involving 
radioactive materials. 

The fire prevention code should 
contain provisions relative to radio- 
active materials: a pre-fire plan 
should be developed in cooperation 
with all users of radioactive mate- 
rials; the exact location and types 
of all radioactive materials within 
each building, as well as the names 
and telephone numbers of qualified 


staff personnel of the user, should 
be made known to the fire depart- 


ment. The degree of the hazard, 
whether internal or external, and 
whether the shielding is likely to be 
disrupted by fire, also should be 
made known to the fire department. 

Since the AEC notifies one or 
more departments of the state gov- 
ernment of each recipient of AEC- 
produced isotopes, the local fire de- 
partment can obtain information 
relative to the general location of 
all isotopes from the state. It may 
be necessary for the city, if the state 
does not already do so, to require 
users of other radioactive materials, 
such as radium, to register. Radio- 
active materials are most likely to 
be found in atomic power plants, 
universities, doctors’ offices, hospi- 
tals, industrial laboratories and 
plants, and transportation facilities. 
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Fire-resistant signs should be used 
to mark buildings and containers 
which house radioactive materials. 
Fire departments should have film 
badges or pocket ionization cham- 
bers, which measure the amount of 
external radiation received by an 
individual, available for use by fire- 
men. Provision should be made for 
the decontamination of exposed pro- 
tective clothing and equipment, pos- 
sibly on a contract basis with a 
commercial decontamination firm. 

Local fire departments should in- 
augurate radiological fire training 
programs. The AEC conducts three- 
day instructors’ courses primarily 
for firemen; each fire department 
should have a full-time radiation 
fire specialist who is a graduate of 
this course. Familiarization inspec- 
tions should be carried on by fire 
inspectors—perhaps in conjunction 
with AEC and/or state inspectors. 
A security clearance would have to 
be obtained for the fire chief and 
inspectors if an atomic plant is en- 
gaged in secret activities. 

* * * 

The police department must be 
prepared with trained personnel and 
equipment to close off areas that are 
contaminated as the result of acci- 
dents involving radioactive materials 
and must work closely with the fire 
department if a radiological fire oc- 
curs. 

The AEC uses regular commercial 
channels, such as air express, rail- 
way express and the United States 
mail, to ship its isotopes. If a truck 
carrying such materials is involved 
in an accident which results in their 
spillage, the local police must be 
able to determine the size of the 
area to be sealed off and how traffic 
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is to be rerouted. Other questions 
that the police must answer include: 
Can the highway be decontami- 
nated? Can through-traffic be per- 
mitted if the spilt material contains 
only low level radiation? 

In the event of an express acci- 
dent and the destruction of labels, 
heavy packages or large quantities 
of lead should be a warning that 
radioactive materials probably are 
present. Lead is so heavy and inex- 
pensive that it ordinarily would not 
be shipped express. A radiation moni- 
tor should be available to the police; 
a monitoring service could be con- 
tracted for with a hospital, univer- 
sity, civil defense agency or an indus- 
trial user of radioisotopes. 

The police department is the local 
lost-and-found department. It is 
probable that lost radioactive mate- 
rial will be reported to the police 
and that radioactive material 
be found before it has been reported 
lost; the proper handling of such 
material is important. The finder 
must be monitored to ensure that he 
was not contaminated and that he 
did not spread contamination. 

The traffic engineering depart- 
ment must work closely with the 
civil defense agency, fire and police 
departments in determining how 
traffic should be rerouted if a high- 
way becomes contaminated. Perhaps 
the highway routes over which ra- 
dioactive materials can be trans- 
ported should be restricted and traf- 
fic diversion plans prepared in the 
event of a radioactive accident on 
these highways. The Port of New 
York Authority, for example, reg- 
ulates the transportation of nuclear 
materials through its tunnels. 

Another consideration is whether 
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the local fire and police departments 
should be notified in advance of the 
shipment of at least high-level radio- 
active materials. Article 175 of the 
New York City health code pro- 
vides: “When a radiation source 
which may involve a high degree of 
hazard in the event of an accident 
is to be transported into, within, 
through or out of the city, the ship- 
per, at least two weeks prior to such 
shipment, shall first notify the de- 
partment of date of shipment, type 
and quantity of radiation source 
involved, method of transportation, 
route, starting point, destination and 
such other information as the de- 
partment may require.” 

* ” - 

Local public health departments 
are charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting the health of all local citi- 
zens. They must be concerned with 
preventing radiation disease and 
with providing remedial action and 
facilities if symptoms appear. 

Trained public health radiologists 
must be available even though ra- 
dioactive materials are not used 
within the community. Radiation is 
not restrained by artificially drawn 
political boundaries: the winds can 
carry it for a considerable distance 
and a transportation accident could 
spread contamination within the 
community. 

Public health departments must 
constantly monitor the air and the 
municipal water supply to ensure 
that they have not been contami- 
nated by radiation. Particular atten- 
tion should be given to the air in 
and discharged by laboratories using 
radioactive materials. The quantity 
of radioactive strontium 90 in milk 
must be kept under close surveil- 
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lance and food must be inspected 
for contamination. Food preserva- 
tion by irradiation is increasing. The 
New York City health code forbids 
the sale of food “intentionally ex- 
posed to ionizing radiation unless, 
upon application, the commissioner 
approves the radiation of such 
food.” 

Buildings where radioactive mate- 
rials are stored or used must be 
inspected regularly and monitored to 
ensure compliance with safety stand- 
ards. To date, most users of such 
materials have been highly trained 
with the result that hazards have 
been held to a minimum. In the 
future, however, radioisotopes will 
be used by individuals, especially 
in industry, who are not as highly 
trained. Consequently, the danger 
of exposure will increase. 

Municipal health departments are 
likely to be faced with the following 
questions: Should well equipped and 
staffed nuclear installations such as 
those at universities be permitted to 
handle the problem of radiation con- 
trol on the ground that they have 
more qualified personnel than the 
city? Should the health department 
be prepared to provide emergency 
medical treatment for those exposed 
accidentally to radiation? If the 
answer is yes, how extensive should 
these facilities be? 

The medical use of radioisotopes 
is increasing; hence the health de- 
partment must work closely with 
hospitals using them. If there is a 
city hospital, should it be provided 
with facilities for the use of radio- 
isotopes? 

Many health departments have 
been concerned for a number of 
years with non-radioactive sources 
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of ionizing radiation such as x-ray 
machines used by dentists and med- 
ical doctors. The increased use of 
accelerators raises the question of 
whether ionizing machines should be 
inspected. Effective February 15, 
1958, the New York City board of 
health adopted a regulation that 
permits only dentists, osteopaths, 
physicians, podiatrists and their au- 
thorized agents to “apply ionizing 
radiation” to human beings. The 
sale of x-ray units or fluoroscopes to 
other than such individuals is pro- 
hibited. The regulation does not 
apply to the industrial use of radia- 
tion. 

The New York City board of 
health on March 19, 1958, adopted 
a regulation which required all users 
of radiation to register by October 
1, 1958, and to designate a qualified 
radiation safety officer. 

~ * * 

The municipal water department 
must exercise caution to ensure that 
reservoirs are not contaminated and 
must have an emergency source of 
water available in the event of con- 
tamination. Cities might consider 
the possibility of drilling wells and 
keeping them on a standby basis for 
emergencies. 

One of the most difficult problems 
presented by the increased use of 
atomic energy is that of the dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes. Should 
such wastes be permitted to enter 
the sewerage disposal system? If 
some radioactive waste disposal is 
allowed, what types and quantities 
should be permitted? Should the 
period of discharge be limited? 
Would new facilities have to be in- 
stalled in the disposal plant to 
handle radioactive wastes? Should 
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the discharge of these wastes into 
streams be permitted? Should in- 
cineration of radioactive wastes be 
permitted? Should disposal of radio- 
active wastes by land burial be per- 
mitted? Would seepage from the 
land burial contaminate the soil and 
underground water supplies? Who 
should supervise the disposal of ra- 
dioactive wastes? 

Cities will be faced with the ques- 
tion of determining whether it is 
their responsibility to include provi- 
sions in their building codes dealing 
with the construction of nuclear in- 
stallations such as power reactors 
A related question is that of whether 
buildings containing nuclear facil- 
ities should be inspected by munic- 
ipal building inspectors. 

George T. Frompton has written: 
“If the AEC has determined, for 


example, what composition or thick- 


ness is required in a certain pipe 
carrying radioactive wastes in order 
to keep the exposure level of an 
employee below a stated number of 
rems per week, why should a more 
lenient plumbing code addressed to 
this problem be permitted to prevail 
in a lax state and why should a more 
severe one prevail in a more zealous 
state? The more lenient regulations 
could defeat the federal program of 
protection. The more severe regu- 
lations could defeat the federal pro- 
gram of development.”? 

The planning board and/or de- 
partment will be concerned with the 
location of nuclear installations 
Should special zones be established 
for nuclear facilities? Should certain 
types of nuclear activities be pro- 


1 “Radiation Exposure—The Need for 
a National Policy.” Stanford Law Review 
December 1957, page 26. 
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hibited in densely populated areas? 
It is probable that the future will 
witness the development of nuclear 
industrial parks. Should the zoning 
ordinance contain special provisions 
relative to such parks? The zoning 
regulations of the town of Portland, 
Connecticut, prohibit “the storage, 
temporary or otherwise, packaging 
or disposal of any fissionable or 
radioactive materials or by-products” 
but do not “prohibit the operation 
of any business or manufacturing 
activity which may result in the 
creation of such material or by- 
product.” 

There appears to be no sound 
reason for restricting the industrial 
use of radioisotopes in areas zoned 
for industry. The most hazardous 
atomic operations are carried on in 
AEC-owned installations in sparsely 
populated areas. The hazards in the 
industrial use of radioisotopes are 
similar to hazards encountered in 
standard industrial processes. 

* * * 

Radioactive materials, because of 
their inherent instability, are perish- 
able goods; the half life of an 
isotope such as sodium-24 is approx- 
imately ten hours, whereas the half 
life of carbon-14 is 5,760 years. The 
shortest-lived isotopes of necessity 
are transported by air if their desti- 
nation is a considerable distance 
from the shipping point. Although 
accidents involving radioactive ma- 
terials at airports should be few in 
number and of a minor nature, it is 
important that each airport have a 
qualified official who could evaluate 
the seriousness of a spill or break- 
age of such materials, initiate cor- 
rective action, and decide whether 
special assistance is needed. 
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A local port authority must also 
be equipped to deal with radioactive 
incidents since the volume and va- 
riety of radioactive materials handled 
by ports is increasing. Furthermore, 
the number of nuclear powered ves- 
sels will increase in the next decade 
and port authorities must have 
competent personnel to inspect ves- 
sels to ensure that they are follow- 
ing safety regulations to protect the 
passengers and crew and prevent the 
contamination of the port. 

The following is suggestive of 
other municipal departments and 
officials who may be affected by the 
increased use of atomic energy. 
Some will have only a fringe in- 
terest. 


The school department will be 
called upon to expand its role of 
public atomic education. There is 
a considerable lack of understanding 


of atomic energy and fear of radio- 
active contamination is readily gen- 
erated. The increased use of radio- 
isotopes will necessitate the training 
of nuclear technicians. Public trade 
schools can play an important role 
in this effort. 


As nuclear power becomes more 
competitive with conventional power, 
cities will be investigating the desir- 
ability of constructing and operating 
municipal nuclear power plants. The 
city of Piqua, Ohio, for example, is 
constructing under the AEC demon- 
stration program an 11,400-kw or- 
ganic moderated reactor which is 
scheduled to go into operation in 1961. 

The city solicitor will be involved 
in legal questions associated with 
the increased use of atomic energy. 
What is the liability of the city if 
radiation damage is caused by the 
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municipally-owned nuclear 
plant? 

The local commission or public 
official who handles insurance for 
the city will be concerned with the 
amount and type of insurance 
needed to protect adequately the 
city from suit arising from a nuclear 
accident involving municipal per- 
sonnel. If a city has a nuclear power 
plant and/or uses radioisotopes in 
a city-owned hospital, adequate in- 
surance will be needed to protect 
the city against suit. 

* * * 


power 


The personnel department must 
be prepared to hire technicians 
needed by a municipal nuclear 
power plant and by various other 
departments who need skilled nu- 
clear personnel. Special tests must 
be prepared and administered. The 
personnel department may decide to 
organize training programs for em- 
ployees who work with atomic ener- 
gy. Such programs might be carried 
on in cooperation with the AEC 
and the state government. The per- 
sonnel department also will be con- 
cerned with workmen’s compensa- 
tion as the result of the exposure of 
city employees to radiation. Munic- 
ipal employees who have been 
exposed should receive some com- 
pensation even though the disability 
does not reveal itself for a number 
of years. 

The purchasing department will 
have to acquaint itself with the 
nuclear equipment and _ supplies 
needed by various city departments 
and officials. 

The board of assessors will be 
faced with the problem of deter- 
mining the valuation of private nu- 

(Continued on page 192) 





The Rebirth of Kiel 


City’s destruction in World War II a blessing in 
disguise in giving it opportunity to plan anew. 


By THOMAS GREENE* 


ORLD WAR II brought about 

the destruction of cities of 
all description in the belligerent 
European countries. To many ob- 
servers in 1945 it seemed that 
Europe would never recover; to 
others, however, the holocaust ap- 
peared to be an unparalled planning 
opportunity. Kiel, Germany, made 
relatively good use of the oppor- 
tunities presented by its destruction; 
indeed, Kiel defied a negative verdict 
which countless planners and econ- 
omists gave it in 1945. 

Kiel was founded in 1224 and for 
a long time was one of the most 
important colonial cities in the 
duchy of Holstein. After a period of 
decline in the late Middle Ages, the 
city experienced new prosperity in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies—in the eighteenth, when the 
city was made a royal residence, and 
in the late nineteenth, when it be- 
came the site of one of the most 
important naval establishments of 
the German Reich. 

Kiel grew with little organized 
planning. Profit and whirlwind in- 
dustrial expansion were the domi- 
nant themes of the city’s growth 
between 1871 and 1914. After a 


* Dr. Greene, formerly instructor in 
political science at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, is in the State 
Department Foreign Service. He has spent 
much of the last few years in western 
Europe, with a Fulbright scholarship and 
a Penfield Traveling Feliowship, which 
took him to Belgium, Germany, France, 
Great Britain and other countries. 
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period of decline in the years im- 
mediately following World War I, 
Kiel again experienced prosperity as 
a Nazi naval port. In 1939 popula- 
tion had risen to an_ estimated 
280,000. 

Like most large German cities, 
Kiel was flattened during the war. 
Ninety raids left the city in ruins. 
Its center was almost totally de- 
stroyed and population had fallen to 
135,000 in 1945. This destruction 
be divided into three distinct 
areas: whole blocks of ruins in the 
business center of the city and along 
the harbor; smaller isolated areas 
of ruins, usually in zones of mixed 
industry and housing and, finally, 
gaps in building fronts created by 
the destruction of one or two houses 
in a block, characteristic of damage 
further out from the center. This 
consideration of the reconstruction of 
Kiel will be confined to the center 
of the city. 

Physical destruction was only one 
of the many problems confronting 
the city after the war. Thousands of 
refugees poured into it from the 
east. Some of the industries were 
dismantled. With the separation of 
the Russian zone from the rest of 
Germany, some of Kiel’s economic 
hinterland in Mecklenburg was cut 
off. Because of the destruction of the 
navy, of two large shipyards and of 
many factories Kiel lost its economic 
base. 

How did reconstruction start? At 


can 
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its first sitting on December 13, 1945, 
the appointed city council approved 
an administrative statute for Kiel 
and considered general planning for 
the city. In 1945 Planning Director 
Herbert Jensen created a special sec- 
tion in the city planning office to 
coordinate building requests with 
permits to build. In 1945 and 1946 
effort concentrated on emergency 
repairs and on rubble clearance. 

The first general discussion of all 
plans for clearance and construction 
took place in the city council meeting 
of April 1946. On May 29 of the 
same year the council approved in 
principle a general building plan, a 
land use plan for all the city. This 
proposed widened streets in the down- 
town area. Competing land uses were 
to be more clearly separated one 
from another than had been the case 
before the war. In the same meeting 
were outlined emergency measures 
and priority lists for building. 

In March 1947 the city council 
decided, on the recommendation of 
its building committee, to hold a 
contest for redesigning the center of 
Kiel. Many architects . submitted 
entries. After the close of the con- 
test in February 1948, committees of 
the city council reviewed all entries 
with great care. A planning jury, con- 
sisting of members of the city plan- 
ning office and some architects from 
outside the municipal organizations, 
came to a decision in April 1948. 

What changes in the downtown 
area were projected in the composite 
plan for Kiel? The contest resulted 
in the decision to slash a new street 
from the railway station, on the 
periphery of the downtown section, 
through a built-up section of Kiel to 
the business district. Planners also 
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decided to ban motorized traffic from 
the principal shopping street. 

Kiel was fortunate in having plan- 
ning and reconstruction leaders who 
were not discouraged by the enormity 
of their task. In 1946-50, by making 
many public speeches and by creating 
popular slogans to generate enthu- 
siasm in the residents, Mayor Andreas 
Gayk started reconstruction from al- 
most nothing. Gayk convinced count- 
less property owners of the im- 
portance of the new plans and even 
got some to give up land without 
compensation. Indeed, it can almost 
be said that he is responsible for 
getting the reconstruction process off 
on the right foot. 

_ * * 

What general principles guided 
planning in Kiel? According to Plan- 
ning Director Jensen, a city should 
be made more livable: 

(1) By dividing the built-up areas 
into various units, separated one from 
another by green belts. Through 
Jensen’s leadership green belts were 
projected through the center of the 
city. The planned density of popula- 
tion in the center is consequently less 
than before the war. 

(2) By creating better and 
straighter streets in order to prevent 
traffic congestion. The traffic arteries 
in the new Kiel form a marked 
contrast with those of the prewar 
city. New, broader streets allow 
traffic to get to the center of the 
city with a minimum of delay. 
Through traffic is kept out of the 
business district. 

(3) By arranging the geographical 
layout of the city to use to fullest 
advantage techniques of modern city 
planning and to take advantage of 
the city’s natural surroundings. Grad- 
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ual move of the ecological center of 
the city from the old market place 
toward the railway station is taken 
into account with the creation of a 
pedestrian shopping center. Parks 
both in the center of the city and 
further out along the shores of the 
long harbor set off the city’s un- 
usually attractive natural location. 

The Schleswig-Holstein Recon- 
struction Law of May 21, 1949, has 
been the most important legal tool 
of the planners in Kiel. Here, for 
the first time, municipalities were 
given many important powers to 
prepare and complete reconstruction 
plans. The law covers the reconstruc- 
tion of destroyed communities and 
the remodeling, extension or new con- 
struction of buildings in the muni- 
cipalities of Schleswig-Holstein. Be- 
fore utilizing its provisions a city 
must be declared a special recon- 
struction area and must prepare a 
general land-use plan. The recon- 
struction area may be put under a 
construction freeze for a period of 
up to five years. This provision was a 
great help in rebuilding Kiel. 

Chapter III of the reconstruction 
law contains measures for replotting 
property holdings in order to facili- 
tate reconstruction. If plans neces- 
sitate taking individually owned land 
for community use, the owner is 
adequately compensated. Replotting, 
so far as possible, is done with the 
aim of giving property owners new 
lots in the same district as their 
former holdings. Shortly after the 
war Kiel set up an independent re- 
plotting committee to handle such 
matters. 

The procedures for replotting in 
Schleswig-Holstein are somewhat less 
complicated than those in many other 
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German states and Kiel has used 
them in connection with many indivi- 
dual reconstruction projects. The re- 
construction law gives the city an 
option to buy land; Kiel has thereby 
checked land speculation that might 
have made planning almost impos- 
sible. In sum, there is no doubt that 
the reconstruction law has greatly 
simplified the task of the planners. 
> ~ * 

Soon after the passage of the re- 
construction law, a detailed plan was 
prepared for downtown Kiel, incor- 
porating ideas from the general 
building plan of 1946 and from the 
reconstruction contest entries. In 
October 1949 the city council de- 
clared the city a reconstruction area 
and put a building freeze into effect. 
The decision to restrict the detailed 
plan to the center of the city was 
motivated largely by economy. The 
planning director did not see any 
point in having his staff work out 
plans for many outlying areas where 
changes in the layout were not 
great, areas which had been included 
anyway in the 1946 general building 
plan. The reconstruction plan was 
duly approved and buildings have 
slowly filled in most of the devastated 
downtown area. 

It should be noted that planning 
was by no means limited to the area 
included in the reconstruction pro- 
gram. All plans were coordinated 
with those of adjacent communities. 
Since the plans of all municipalities 
in Schleswig-Holstein have needed 
the approval of one of the Land 
ministries, they could be coordinated 
at this level. 

The importance of planning early 
in the game, even before reconstruc- 
tion could begin, stands out as the 
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key in postwar Kiel. When the final 
reconstruction plan for downtown 
was approved in 1949, many other 
German cities were still groping for 
programs. When reconstruction did 
begin, after some delays because of 
the financial straits of the city, it 
fell into a clearly demarcated pat- 
tern. Kiel’s leaders were convinced 
that a reconstruction program spread 
over a number of years could suc- 
ceed as well as one for immediate 
reconstruction. 

According to many preconceived 
ideas of which cities should have 
been able to plan and rebuild after 
the war, Kiel should have been as 
unsuccessful as any. The existence 
of relatively undamaged underground 
utility lines, whose value was great 
when compared with the above-ground 
destruction, might have dictated 
reconstruction on old street lines. 


In Kiel, however, the planners did 


not confuse inability to pay for 
reconstruction immediately with the 
essential demarcation of building 
lines so as to allow planned recon- 
struction to be completed over a 
number of years. Planning early 
developed a momentum that has 
carried the city through many diffi- 
culties. Thus has it made good use 
of the opportunities presented by 
wartime destruction. 


CITIES VERSUS ATOMS 


(Continued from page 188) 


clear installations. Should the AEC 
subsidy be excluded from the valua- 
tion of a reactor? How should de- 
preciation be calculated? The con- 
struction of a major privately-owned 
nuclear facility can help to lower the 
local tax rate. For example, the 
construction of an atomic power 
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plant by the Yankee Atomic Electric 
Company in the small community 
of Rowe, Massachusetts, lowered 
the tax rate in 1960 from $63 to 
$24. The increased construction of 
nuclear facilities by the federal 
government will increase pressure 
for federal payments in lieu of local 
property taxes. 

If there is a city industrial de- 
velopment commission, it may inves- 
tigate the possibility of the estab- 
lishment of a nuclear industrial 
park, the attraction of nuclear 
industries to the city, and the pro- 
motion of the industrial use of 
radioisotopes. Radioisotopes already 
have demonstrated their value in 
terms of cost reduction and quality 
control. 

The budget bureau or officer will 
be concerned with obtaining funds 
to hire trained specialists, purchase 
the necessary equipment and finance 
the training of city employees. 

The municipal public information 
office will be faced with the neces- 
sity of keeping the public fully in- 
formed of nuclear developments with- 
in the city and reassuring the public 
that adequate safety measures have 
been taken. 

Cities have a heavy responsibility 
to protect their citizens against ra- 
diation hazards. To carry out this 
responsibility they must inform 
themselves of the municipal prob- 
lems created by atomic energy. A 
clearer definition of municipal res- 
ponsibilities in the atomic field is 
needed and such a definition can 
be provided only by the federal and 
state governments. A need exists in 
some states for greater state leader- 
ship in alerting cities to atomic 
problems. 
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Reorganization 
Proposed in Calif. 


Governor Sends Plan 

To State Legislature 

i, IVERNOR 
California, in a special message to 


submitted 


Edmund G. Brown of 


the legislature in February, 


a sweeping plan of administrative re- 


organization, based on studies made by 


special committees during the last two 
years.! The governor stated: 

“Today our 
of approximately 360 boards, commissions 


Haphazardly arranged and 


state government consists 


and agencies 
with little interconnection, even when they 
deal with very little subject matter, each 
is supposed to report directly to the gov- 
ernor. No modern corporation would put 


up with the present system of the state 


of Califor 
The governor 


nia for an instant.” 
proposes establishment 
of eight comprehensive state agencies or 
take 


each of 


departments to over most of the 


existing ones; the eight would 
have a well paid director or administra 
tor reporting to the governor. The initial 
changes would not be expected to upset 
the internal structure of existing depart- 
ments unduly. 

A constitutional 


posed, to give the 


amendment is pro- 
power to 


branch under 


governor 
reorganize the executive 
plans that would become effective unless 
the legislature chose to annul them 
Four of the new agencies, first to be 
created, would consolidate or coordinate 
existing agencies as follows: 
Agency—Departments 
Motor Vehicles and 


l'ransportation 
of Public Works, 
Highway Patrol; 
Resources Agency— 


Agriculture and 


1 See the Review, July 1960, page 369 
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Fish and 
Natural 


Agriculture, 
Resources and 


Departments of 
Water 
Resources ; 

Health and Welfare Agency—Depart- 
ments of Social Welfare, Public Health 
and Mental Hygiene; 

Youth and Adult Corrections Agency 
—Department of Corrections and State 
Youth Authority. 

Other recommendations 

That the supervision of investment of 
state funds, now handled jointly by the 
Finance and the treas- 
urer, be given to the latter officer ; 

That the audits division of the Depart- 


Game, 


are: 


Department of 


ment of Finance be transferred to the 
controller ; 
That the 


hearing 


independent 
Ad- 


greater 


findings of 
officers of the Division of 

ive Procedure be given 
weight and that some departments with 
hearing officers be required 
to use those of the Division of Adminis- 


the latter, now in the 


their own 
trative Procedures 
and Voca- 
transferred 


Department of Professional 
tional Standards, 
to the Department of Finance; 

That the standards for licensing be 


reviewed ; 


would be 


Abolition of various unnecessary boards 
and commissions. 

The governor is deferring recommen- 
lations as to a revenue agency and cer- 


tain others 


Constitution Revision 
The California Assembly Interim Com- 
Constitutional Amendments 
final that 
the state constitution is in need of funda- 
both 
favors 


mittee on 
has concluded, in its report, 


mental revision as to substance 
and form, but it 


piecemeal amendment rather than a con- 


gradual and 


stitutional convention. 
The 


and submission to the people in the next 


committee proposed preparation 
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year or two of three amendments, one 


to delete obsolete matter, one to revise 


the judicial article and one to permit 
the legislature to submit an entire revi- 
sion, which has been prohibited by court 
interpretation of present constitutional 
provisions. 

Revision of the judicial article would 
delete obsolete and inconsistent provi- 
sions, eliminate detailed procedural pro- 
vest rule-making au 
thority in the Judicial Council and require 
that all judicial appointments be subject 


to approval of the Commission on Judi- 


visions, complete 


cial Appointments. 

The committee also suggested that the 
legislature consider, as a possible means 
of facilitating constitutional 
tion, the creation of an organic law code 
transferred 


simplifica- 


to which might be certain 


provisions of the present constitution 
that are of a statutory character. 

A bill to create a California Constitu- 
tional Review Commission has been in- 
troduced in the Assembly by Carlos Bee, 
speaker pro tempore, with the co-spon- 
sorship of 59 assemblymen. The commis- 
sion would study the problems of govern- 
ment as affected by the constitution and 
report its recommendations in 1963. This 
is a measure that has been advocated by 
the League of Women Voters of Cali- 
fornia. The commission would consist of 
five assemblymen, five senators and five 


appointees of the governor 


Changes Recommended 
For W. Va. Constitution 


The West Virginia Commission on 
Constitutional Revision has issued a third 
report to the governor and the legisla- 
ture,! recommending substantial revisions 
of three articles of the state constitution 
concerning the executive, the judiciary 
and county organization respectively. It 
was urged that the revised articles, if 

1 Senate Journal, West Virginia Legis- 


lature, Charleston, January 12, 1961, 43 
pages. 
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approved by the legislature, be submitted 
to the people at a general election other 
than one at which many offices provided 
for by the present constitution would be 


filled 


make certain of such offices appointive 


inasmuch as the proposals would 


instead of elective. It is not contemplated 


that any constitutional officer would be 


deprived of any part of the term 


Submission 


which he was chosen 
proposal to the electorate might « 
November 1962 


The commission was organized in Sep- 
heretofore made 


Thre« 


amendments, 


tember 1957 and has 


two progress reports. proposed 


constitutional affecting the 
preamble, the amending process and con- 
tinuity of government, were approved at 
the polls in November 1960.2 

The proposed executive article would 


make the governor the chief executive 
whereas now he shares executive powers 
with other members of the Board of 


Public Works. He could 


consecutive four-year terms, after 


serve for two 
which 
he would be ineligible for the next four 
would 


state 


years. The other elective officers 
be the 


auditor; the secretary of state, the treas- 


attorney general and the 
urer and the commissioner of agriculture, 


now elected, would become appointive 


(There is no lieutenant governor; the 
order of succession in event of a vacancy 
in the office of governor consists of the 
president of the Senate, the speaker of 
the House and such other officers as may 
be provided by law.) Disability of the 


governor, making him unable to per- 
form his duties, would be determined by 
the Supreme Court on petition of one- 
third of the members of each house of 


The 


governor, which may be overridden by a 


the legislature. veto power of th 


bare majority, would require a two-thirds 
vote in each house to override 

Except for the offices of attorney gen- 
eral and auditor and the governing boards 
2 See the 
page 612. 


Review, December 1960, 
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of institutions of higher education, ther« 
not than 


would be more twenty execu- 


heads of hich 


tive departments, the 
would be appointed by the governor with 
»enate The 


» allocate the existing 


would 
80 


approval legislature 


be re quire d te 


odd departments, boards, bureaus and 


agencies to the twenty (or less) 


An executive budget would 


judiciary article would unify the 


f state courts under the general 


of the Supreme Court of 
the chief justice of which would 
head of all the 


by the 


administrative 
He be 


to appoint an 


courts could authorized 
direc 
Appeals 


members 


administrative 
Court of 


court 


to i ne oupreme 


would continue to have five 


ng the chief (selected on 
basis), 


justice 
the 


number to 


but legislature 


rity 


the seven. The 


crease 


would be twelve years 


term 


would establish 


rislature 
yple’s court of 


to be designate 


oft justices 


would be transferred to these 


courts Officers of courts of limited 


jurisdiction would, after a certain date 


but no fees 


Court of 


' 
Salaries 


receive 


Judges of the Supreme Ap 
{ &g I 


of circuit courts would « 


minated and elected a 


he legislature would 


rovide their sele 


tor 


manner It would 


the mode of selection 


urt judges 


article on county organizatior 


name of the county’s govert 


court to board 


om cou! 


yMmMissior and provides 


ers 


constitutional county offi 


lature would be directed t 


not less than three comp 


ounty organization and gover: 
be 


county 


of which must either a 


manager or executive 


Any county could keep its exist 
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ing form or could, by popular vote, adopt 
one of the forms so provided. Home rule 
could be permitted to the extent that the 
No 
counties could be formed except by con- 
City and 
county governments could be merged in 


legislature might authorize. new 


solidation of existing counties 


consolidated government with one 


» one 


et of officers 


Suggest Amendments 


For N. Y. Constitution * 


In New York State the 


ymmission on the Revision and Simpli- 


Temporary 


of the Constitution has submitted 


governor and the legislature its 


set of recommendations for re- 
the state constitution. 
David 


Division 


ommission is headed by 
Peck, Appellate 


Its staff is directed by John E 


tormer 


Much of its time since the prior 
31, 1959 1 


the effort to simplify, including 


( December was de- 


excision of obsolete and unnecessary pro 
and a special study of three com- 


interrelated fiscal articles—local 


finance, state finance and housing—which 


almost 13,000 words or more 


fourth of the whole constitution 


Attention was concentrated on local 


ance without, however, developing 


ympletely revised article for submissi 
to the legislature. 


Five of six constitutional amendments 


submitted by the commission to the 1960 
there 
1961 


relate 


gislature received first passage 
introduced in the 
These 


on 


i have been 


session for second passage 


to revisions of the articles defense, 


public officers and suffrage, a simplifica- 
yf the description of senate districts 


a group ot! excisions A proposed 


iment dealing with private corpora- 


is passed in the Assembly but not in 


senate 


the Review, February 1960, 
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Specific constitutional amendments 
proposed to the legislature include clarifi- 
cation of the provisions for gubernatorial 
succession and permission for the legis- 
lature to provide for succession beyond 
the present designation of lieutenant gov- 
ernor, the temporary president of the 
Senate and the speaker of the Assembly. 
Specific salary provisions for the gover- 
nor and lieutenant governor are elimi- 
nated, the legislature to have the power 
to fix the salaries of these and other 
constitutional officers, not to be increased 
or diminished during the terms for which 
the officers are elected. 

Obsolete provisions recommended for 
excision include the article dealing with 
canals (the legislature would be given 
the powers and responsibilities contained 
therein), specific directions as to methods 
of determining “just compensation” in 
condemnation proceedings, provisions as 
to street railways, and certain other lan- 
guage now deemed unnecessary. 

In connection with the local 
article, tentative suggestions for revision 
were made, representing a reduction from 
6,500 words to about one-fourth as many. 
The report outlines six basic principles 
for a modernized local finance article, and 
proposes possible constitutional text to 
cover them. It is suggested that most of 
the additional dealt with 
in the article could be most appropriately 
covered in the future by statute. 

The commission belief that 
the provisions it outlines would: “(1) 
Constitute a clear directive to the legis- 
lature to use its power of regulation for 
the progressive local 
fiscal management and to maintain ade- 
quate administrative facilities for fact- 
finding and assistance to local govern- 
ments in the formulation of sound fiscal 


finance 


matters now 


states its 


improvement of 


policies; (2) eliminate any doubt about 
the ability of any existing local units, 
subject to law, to cooperate fully in 
providing joint or common facilities and 
services; and (3) reduce both the num- 


ber and complexity of amendments to the 
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local finance article that might hereafter 
be submitted to the people.” 


Reorganization Proposals 
Made for North Carolina 


The fourth Commission on Reorgani- 
zation of State Government, a nine-mem- 
ber group appointed by former Governor 
Luther H. Hodges, has submitted to 
Governor Terry Sanford and the 1961 
legislature eleven reports! containing a 
total of 33 recommendations, most of 
which call for legislative action. Like 
prior commissions? it had as its re- 
search staff the Institute of Government 
of the University of North Carolina. 
The nature of the reports, which were 
prepared by subcommittees and were ap- 
proved by the commission, is presented 
briefly here. 

1. Succession to Elective Executive 
Officers and Disability of Officers. The 
legislature would be empowered by con- 
stitutional amendment to prescribe what 
after the lieutenant governor, 
would be in the line of succession to the 


offices, 


governorship in case of the death or dis- 
ability of the governor. At present the 
line of succession consists only of the 
lieutenant governor and the president of 
the Senate. To lack of 
provision for determining when the gov- 


overcome the 


ernor is unable to function, the legisla- 


ture would be authorized to determine 


such fact by two-thirds vote; it could 
find by majority vote that his capacity 
is restored. If the legislature were not in 
session, a majority of the seven-member 
Council of State could convene it for the 
limited purpose of passing upon the gov- 
ernor’s ability to function. 


1 Reports of the 1959-1961 (North 
Carolina) Commission on Reorganization 
of State Government, Raleigh, 1960, 150 
pages. 

2 See the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL RE- 
view, May 1955, page 253; October 
1955, page 471; April 1957, page 196; 
and the Nationat Civic Review, May 


= 


1959, page 248; November 1959, page 527. 
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governor could also, if physically the location, grouping and nature of state 
\capacitated, temporarily withdraw from buildings in Raleigh for current and long- 


e by written notice to the secretary range consideration 
state and could resume office in the 7. Commercial Fisheries. A study of 
way. His authority to appoint an the need for a Commercial Fisheries 


successor to any of the eight ele« Commission, directed by the 1959 legis 
(other than governor and lature, resulted in a finding that there 

governor) would be clarified by vas insufficient justification for such a 
ration for the legislature to pri body but that the Division of Commercial 
1 for determining when heries, in the Department of Conser- 
is incapacitated and Development, should be en- 
’rinting. The Department of render greater service to the 

given the statu l 

the format, manner rts Authority. This nine- 
quantity of ber board would be placed on a stag- 

case of annu red basis of appointment by the gover- 

agencies, their )r, with six-year instead of four-year 
gover three expiring every second year 
w have such poy 


delegated it to the Departm« 


{gricultural Marketing. The legis- 
nt lature was asked to consider establish- 
of terminal markets 
na Museum irt 10. State Farming Operations. Farm 
y a board chosen by ing operations at four state institutions 
Society, a private discontinued and a continuing 
useum would be un ’ tudy made of other state farming opera- 
en-member board of that such farms not now serving 
public interest could be discontinued 


11. Community Mental Health Clinics 


An interagency Committee on Mental 


most of them appointed by th 
museum is 

state d 

Health would be created to help coordi- 


ate policies and programs and make the 
use of available resources, and to 
recommendations as to changes 

in the organization and adminis- 

ion of the mental health program of 


Vew Hampshire Governor 
Would Merge Agencies 


eventually build for Governor Wesley Powell of New 
f Archives and History, Hampshire has sent a _ reorganization 


» ober ; , : ; 
the Museum id plan to tl legislature which, accord- 
Museum Natur: tory il » the Council of State Govern- 


rary mnine-mem i ents, involves mergers and con 
Commission woul 1 tions that would reduce the state's 
governor. igencies to twenty unified departments 
a: 


State Capital Pianning Commits 


w agencies would absorb vari- 


rary nine-member body with thi 1 isting ones. A Department of 


No 
npors 


would be appointed by 
levelop a icy < rram f \ Vehicle Department, State Fire 


the gov ifety would take in the State Police, 
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Marshal’s office and the Public Utilities 
Commission's that 
navigation and boat and motor carrier 
registration. A Department of Health 
and Welfare would include the Health 
Department, Welfare Department, State 
Hospital and other state institutions. A 
Department of Resources and Economic 
Development would merge the Planning 
and Development Commission, Forestry 
and Recreation Fish 
Game Commission and Water Resources 
Board. 


division supervises 


Commission, and 


Revision of Pennsylvania 
Constitution Proposed 

Hearings have been held in different 
parts of the state on a 
Senate bill to place the question of call- 
constitutional 
the voters in November 


Pennsylvania 


ing a convention before 
The convention, 
if authorized, would meet in January 
1962 and conclude its sessions by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1963; it would submit either a 
new constitution or amendments to the 
existing 1874 constitution, which has been 
amended 61 

A_ proposed 
governor (except the present one) to be 


re-elected for one 


times. 
amendment to permit a 
additional term—now 


forbidden—has received second legisla- 
tive approval and will be submitted to 


popular vote in November. 


Automatic Apportionment 
Proposed for New Jersey 
Following the eleventh-hour action of 
the New Jersey legislature in adopting 
reapportionment of the 
Senate 
duced, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment that would require automatic reap- 
portionment of the Assembly by the 
secretary of after 
federal The 
would be done by the method of equal 
proportions, using the counties as districts 


Assembly! a 


concurrent resolution was intro- 


state each decennial 


census. reapportionment 


1 See the Review, March 1961, page 
142. 
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(after allotting one assemblyman to 
each), as described in detail in the resolu- 
tion. 

The State Senate would still consist 
of one 


counties, thus not being subject to peri- 


member from each of the 21 
odical reapportionment. It gives grossly 
representation of the 
people of the state, so much so that the 


disproportionate 


eleven smaller counties, with 19 per cent 
of the state’s population (1960 census), 
elect a majority of the Senate 


Legislative Redistricting 
Studied in Virginia 
Vir- 


twenty-member 


Governor J. Lindsay Almond of 


ginia has appointed a 
commission to study the problems of dis- 
tricting for Congress and the state legis- 
lature in the light of the 1960 


It includes ten legislators and ten busi- 


census. 


ness and professional leaders, each of the 


state’s ten congressional districts being 
represented in each group 

As the state’s congressional representa- 
1960 


problem is 


tion has not been changed by the 


census, the chief districting 


with the State Senate and the House of 
shifts 


The com- 


Delegates, in view of populatior 


in urban and suburban areas. 


mission has been asked to report by 
November 20, 


1962 legislative session 


well in advance of the 


A New Connecticut 
Problem—Non-Politics 


Governor John N. Dempsey of Con- 
necticut is reported to be hampered in 
his efforts to fill 


be yards 


vacancies on state 


and commissions by the reluc- 
tance of many present members to declare 
their political affiliations 

state law that guarantees mi- 
bodies! 
make appoint- 
The chief dif- 
ficulty is stated to be with members of 


A new 


nority representation on such 


makes it necessary to 


ments on a party basis. 


1 See the Review, October 1960, page 
503. 
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professional commissions and boards of 
directors of state institutions and hospi- 
Unless the political affiliations of 
present members can be determined, va- 


tals 


cancies cannot be filled. 


Montana Seeks Better 
Personnel Management 


A governmental efficiency subcommit 


the Legislative Council 
report advocating 


tee of Montana 


has submitted a crea- 
tion of a state personnel department, ac 


T he 


new department would have jurisdiction 


cording to State Government News 


over about 90 per cent of the state em- 
' 


ployees and would establish a personnel 


classification system and uniform pay 
scales. A personnel director appointed by 
the governor would head the department 
4 civil service law was adopted in Mon 
1953 but 


render it effective 


tana in no appropriations to 


were made 


Interstate Agencies 
Hold Conference 


More than 50 
interstate agencies dealing with a 


representatives of 
t y 
f functions met in conference it 
2 and 3 
ing was sponsored by the Council of State 
New York 


variety « 


Chicago on February The meet- 


Governments, aided by the 


Joint Legislative Committee 
Francis A 


Interstate Con 


state Cooperation 


chairman of the 


the River Basin, 


The purpose of 


on Delaware was 


conference chairman 


meeting was to examine problen 
procedures of interstate agencies at 
review administrative experience of « 
mon interest 

Topics discussed included the rel 
with state 


ship of interstate 


federal 


agencies 


and government, with emphasis 
on congressional consent procedure as to 
the new Delaware 
the recent con 
investigation of the Port of 


the efforts in New 
March 1961, 


interstate compacts; 


River Basin compact ;! 
gressional 


New York Authority; 


1 See the 


143 


REVIEW, page 
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York State to provide organizational ar- 
for integrating the state's 
in compacts into 
state structure ; 
need for better public information as to 
interstate agencies and their accomplish- 


rangements 
existing 
the 


participation 


organizational and 


ments. 
The 


authorizing 


conference adopted a _ resolution 
the chairman to 
committee of five to consult and 
on the desirability of and the possible 


continuing forum in 


appoint a 
report 
form of a which 
interstate agencies could share their ex- 
and contribute to the 
of common problems. 


periences solution 


Council-Manager 
Plan Developments 


The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation announces the addition of sev- 
eral municipalities to its council-manager 
list which have not previously been noted 
The following adopted 


in the Review 


the council-manager plan prior to 1961 
SrerRA VISTA, ARIZONA, 
3,121) ; Dorset, Vermont, (1,150); 
WatTauGa, TENNESSEE, (1,000). The plan 
has been adopted by ordinance in SAN 
Marcos (12,713) and Mercepes (10,943), 
TEXAS. 

The 


NECTICUT, has adopted a resolution calling 


(population 
and 


city council of Hartrorp, Con- 
for appointment of a fifteen-member com 
mission to study possible changes in the 
council-manager charter that has been in 
1947. 
of city elections is under attack 

CoNNECTICUT, a group 
called Citizens for Council-Manager has 


effect since The nonpartisan fea- 


ture 


In NORWALK, 


been formed for the purpose of impress 
pury I 


ing on the council and the charter 


city 


revision commission the desire and need 


for the council-manager plan. The charter 
commission is required to present a 


May 5, 


following which there would be public 


charter to the city council by 


hearings. 
AMHERST, OHIO, rejected a proposed 
by a vote of 


council-manager charter 


1,002 to 774 on January 17 
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In FarrFieLp, Ono, the city charter 
commission has drafted a council-man- 
ager charter, to be voted on at an elec- 
tion on April 25. 

The charter commission of HILLtarp, 
Ouro, has voted eight to seven in favor 
of the plan. 


charter was defeated by the voters two 


council-manager Such a 
years ago. 

LovELAND, On10, voted 398 to 28 on 
February 8 to elect a city charter com- 
mission. It is to draft a council-manager 
charter to be voted on at a June 6 elec- 
tion. 

In PuLaski, TENNESSEE, the board of 
aldermen rejected, four to two, a council- 
manager charter presented for its con- 
sideration by a group of attorneys which 
had been asked by the board to propose 
charter changes. The manager plan had 
been defeated at an election on January 
10. The city attorney has been asked to 
prepare a strong-mayor charter. 

The 
Missour!, has approved appointment by 


board of aldermen of Raytown, 
the mayor of a committee of five to study 
the council-manager plan. The action was 
taken at the 

PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA, has 


suggestion of the mayor. 


defeated a proposal to adopt the council- 


manager plan. 


New York City to Have 
Charter Commission 


New York State 


passed a bill authorizing the mz 


The legislature has 
ayor of 
any city to appoint a charter commission 
of nine to fifteen members. Its practical 
effect is to allow Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner of New York City to appoint such a 
give considera- 


commission, which can 


tion to the charter! drafted by the State 
Commission on Governmental Operations 
of the City of New York—the so-called 
Moore Commission—and submit that or 
a charter of its own to popular vote in 

Review, March 1961, 


page 
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November. Public hearings are mandated. 
The bill was signed on March 9 by Gov- 
ernor Nelson A. 
operated with Mayor Wagner 

The New York City council, which had 
long refused to authorize a local charter 


Rockefeller, who co- 


commission, assailed the new law as 


a violation of home rule and a test in 


the courts is threatened. The law au- 
thorizes payment of the commission’s ex- 
penses, such as for a staff, out of 
city funds even if not authorized by the 
council and the board of estimate, most 
members of which also oppose proposed 


charter changes. 


Granby, Conn., Votes for 
Chief Administrative Officer 
A new charter for the town of Granby, 


Connecticut, providing for a chief ad- 


ministrative officer to take over some of 


the duties of the first selectman, 


has been 
approved by a vote of 588 to 517. The 
three-member board of selectmen will be 
expanded to five 

Granby becomes the second of 99 towns 
in Connecticut with less than 10,000 popu- 
lation to have a chief administrative of- 
ficer, the other being Avon. 


Camden, N. J., Discards 
Commission Plan 

Camden, New Jersey, voted February 
21 to 


government in f: f a new 


discard the commission 

mayor- 
16,662 to 
Newark, 


all in the 


council charter vote 


11,108 


Jersey City ar 


was 
The city thus 
id Hoboken, 


state, in abandoning the discredited com- 


1wins 


same 
. 1 
mission plan. 


Limited Annexation Tried 
By Two Texas Cities 

Denison and Sherman, Texas, are ex- 
perimenting with a form of limited an- 
nexation of adjoining rural areas 

The city limits its services in the area 
thus annexed to planning, zoning, subdi 
vision control, and health and sanitation; 


the residents therein do not pay city 
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taxes but are permitted to vote in munici- 
pal elections. 

The city benefits by its control of the 
development of adjacent land. When the 
tract is built up and becomes a full part 
of the city, its land uses will conform to 
a plan devised for the city as a whole 
The city obtains this control without the 
large expense that would be required to 
services to the 


bring all urban sparse 
settlements, 


legally required under full annexation 


which would have been 


Eight miles apart, Denison and Sher- 


man split the territory between them 


staked out a 
trial site in its new area, Denison a resi- 


Sherman has future indus- 


dential section 


VY. C. Supreme Court 
Upholds Annexation Law 


unanimous decision of tl 
Supreme Court of North 
holds a 1959 law providing a general and 


A recent 
Carolina up 


liberalized procedure for cities with popu 


lations of 5,000 or more to annex adja 


cent areas. As reported by State Gover» 
ment News, before annexation takes plac« 
certain findings of fact, subject to « 
review, must be made by a city as to 


character of the area to be annexed 
density n addition 


cluding population 


the city must agree to furnish city utili 
ties and services (fire and police prote 
tion) to the newly annexed area 

Superior Court ju 


appli 


a specified time 


are authorized to pass upon 
of the law by the municipalities wi 
sending the matter to a jury 

The Supreme Court decision sai 
sound urban development is essential 
economic 
that 


extended in 


the continued develoy 


the state and nunicipal bour 
should be accordance 
legislative standards applicable 


out the state 


NEWS IN REVIEW 


City Health Officers 


Form Organization 


Municipal health officers of this country 
have recently established the United 
States Conference of City Health Of- 
ficers, following months of informal dis- 
cussion and planning by health officers 
of the nation’s larger cities. 

Establishment of the new organization 
was announced in January by its execu- 
tive director, Harry R. Betters, who is 
also director of the United 
States Conference of Mayors. Mr. Betters 
stated that the group would receive full 
cooperation and assistance from _ the 
mayors’ conference under a policy ap- 
committee of 


executive 


proved by the executive 


the latter. 


Municipalities League 
Formed in Massachusetts 
The 
and Towns 
nicipal officials in Framingham, Feb- 
ruary 14. Mayor Philip J. Crowley of 
Everett was named acting chairman and 
J. M. O'Hare, 
College Seminar 
designated 


Massachusetts League of Cities 


was created at a meeting of 


director of the 
Bu- 
executive 


Robert 
Boston Research 
reau, was acting 
director. A first annual meeting is sched- 
uled for June, when permanent officers 
will be chosen 
The purposes are stated to include 

provement of municipal government and 
administration and promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare of municipalities. The league 
is expected to be particularly active in 
with state legislation affect- 
ing cities and towns. It 


us a research agency, especially for the 


connection 


will also serve 


smaller communities. Dues ranging from 


$25 to $10,000 per annum have been set 


on a graduated schedule dependent on 


1 ; rn 
population 
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Bay Area Ass’n 
Holds First Meeting 


Planning, Park-Recreation, 


Transport Bodies Proposed 
I I 


Epitor’s Note.—The article below 
is condensed from Public Affairs Re- 
port, bulletin of the Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, February 1961. 
EOGRAPHY and 


stances have combined to 


historic circurn- 
make the 
San Francisco Bay Area one of the most 
complex metropolitan communities in the 


United With 
people to Angeles 


States only 3.6 million 


Los County’s six 


million, the San Francisco Bay Area has 


nine counties (instead of one), thirteen 


more cities than Los Angeles, nearly 


twice as many school districts and half 
again as many special districts of other 


kinds 


dominant 


Furthermore, the existence of the 
Angeles, 


central city of Los 


450 
population, 


with its square-mile area and 
2,500,000 
ment of 
the Bay Area lacks—the largest city in 


the Bay Area covers 42 square miles and 


provides an ele- 


governmental cohesion which 


contains only 742,000 population. 
The 


Area's 


relative complexity of the Bay 


governmental structure, and es- 


absence of a_ single-county 


forced the 


pecially the 
framework, has area to ex- 
periment with a variety of regional and 
subregional governmental institutions. A 
list of the more important ones follows, 
indicated 
East Bay Municipal District 
(1923), Golden Gate High- 
way District (1928), East Bay Regional 
Park District (1934), San 
Bay Regional Water Pollution ( 
(1949 
of such boards), Bay Area 
Control District (1955), 
Costa Transit 


formation 
Utility 


Bridge and 


with their dates of 


Francisco 
‘ontrol 
part of a statewide system 
Air Pollution 


Board 
Alameda-Contra 


District (1956) and the 


San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit 
District (1957). 

Probably the most significant recent 
development relates not to the formation 
of a new metropolitan governmental unit 
as such but to the creation of a regional 
forum—the Association of Bay Area 
Governments [ABAG].! The association 
is essentially an agency for research, 
study and discussion of mutual problems 
It is a voluntary association with legal 
status, having been formed by means of 
intergovernmental contracts under Cali- 
fornia’s liberal Joint Exercise of Powers 
Act. All cities and counties in the area 
date six of 


84 cities 


are eligible to join and to 
the nine counties and 54 of the 
have done so. 
Patterned in some respects after the 
New York Metropolitan Regional Coun 
cil, the association is governed by a gen- 
eral assembly which consists of one rep 
resentative chosen by and from _ the 
governing body of each member city and 
county. City and county representatives 
vote separately, however, and a majority 
vote of each is required. Thus the as- 


sembly is essentially a “bicameral legis- 


lature room.” A 


meeting in a single 
smaller executive committee will provide 
continuity and conduct the affairs of the 
association under policies established by 


The 


annual 


the general assembly association 


will be financed by assessments 


made against all member governments 
on a population basis 


[The first meeting of the 
assembly was held February 24. A budget 
of $17,000 for the remainder of the 1960- 
61 fiscal and $27,500 for 1961-62 
was adopted. A staff headed by an 
ecutive director will be employed. As yet 
the city of Oakland nor of San 


he association ] 


association’s 


year 
ex- 


neither 


Francisco has joined t 


1 See the Review, October 1960, page 


491 
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Although it is new and untried 
association holds great promise. It is 
in itself a solution to any specifi 
area problem but it will 


for the 


politan 


necessary machinery 


ment of nmon policy and agreed 


ions. The association has beer 


some becaus¢ 


quarters 


study, discuss and recomm 


t itself do anything. Many 
that 


cisco Bay 


however, this is pré 


\rea 


commo! Ini 


consider, 
what 
and 


ground i any general-purpose 


the Frat 


San 


needs badly—a 


transport 


supervis 
h county's 
mittee” (ist th 
mayors) and board 
tively. The | 


} + 
ux Oo 


Irpos 
prepare, adopt 
gional plan for the 
Area 


physical devel 


While 


would 


the pl n 
tor city 


well 


es operating 
vould be finance 
more than 


valuation 


leratior 
lanning 
nal | 
(1960), 21 
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formation 


dis- 


pared which would authorize 


f intercounty park and recreation 


tricts comprising any five or more coun- 
While the 


is highly San 


ties general in its terms, 


proposal relevant to the 


Francisco Bay Area. Such a district could 
be formed through the adoption of ordi- 
the boards of supervisors ot! 
The governing 
1 would be directly elected, or ap- 
ited by the 


counties (or a 


ances by 


counties concerned 


boards of supervisors otf 


member combination 


the two), depending on the terms of 


yunty ordinances creating the dis- 


\ property tax -ould be levied and 


ral obligation bonds issued 


t would be empowered to acquire, 


d operate—within or without its 


limits—any recreation center 


lesigned to serve primarily 


district who live in coun- 


the 


ot tne 
which the 
The 
be 


r than one in 


n center is located.” intent 


language appears to simply 


listrict acquire only facilities 


ruly regional 


ad hoc Golden Gate Authority 


mission has proposed creation of a 


permanent Golden Gate Transportation 


“ommission which would be activated in 


six-county area initially. The commis- 
be empowered to acquire, cor 


yperate airport and 


lities and to undertake 


transportatior services 


would consist of 


velve of whom would 


the county supervisor 
selection commuttees 
would be dis 


nghly acco 


twelve 


yuunties 1 


additional 


[wo 


x officio: a representative 


Department of Public Works 
of the Golden Gat 
District. F 


ted by the 


appointe t 
West Bay Area 


lected 
ted 
Electe 


presentative 


Highway inally, 


nembers would be 


vernor—two from the 


and two from the East Bay Area 


local officials and members of regional 
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governmental agencies would be eligible 
to serve concurrently on the commission 

The take 
policy-making, planning and revenues of 
all the toll bridges in the Bay Area, in- 
cluding the Golden 
would‘ leave maintenance and operation 
of the bridges to the State Department 
of Public Works. The agency would be 


commission would over 


Gate Bridge, but 


empowered to negotiate for the acquisi- 

sion of publicly owned seaports and air- 

ports in the area. The commission would 

not be given any power to tax, but would 

depend solely on bridge revenues and on 

revenues from the seaports and airports. 
* * * 

The proposal also calls for early or 
eventual Golden Gate 
Transportation Commission with the San 
Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Dis- 


merger of the 


trict and recommends that study and in- 
vestigation as to the most feasible means 
of effecting consolidation be a_ stated 
responsibility of the commission. The fi- 
nancial bases of the two systems of 
facilities would tend to be kept separate, 
after the The 
would legal 


taxing rapid 


however, 
transit district 
existence as a 
transit purposes only and the transporta- 
tion commission would not assume taxing 


even merger 
remain in 


unit for 


powers. Surplus funds could be trans- 
ferred from one facility to another but 
certain restrictive language, necessitated 
by the commission’s dependence on reve- 
nue bond financing rather than tax-sup- 
ported financing, raises a question as to 
the level of assistance rapid transit would 
actually receive: “The surplus funds 
which could be diverted to rapid transit 
uses would be regulated by provi- 
sions in the [revenue] bond indentures 
and contracts governing commission 
facilities.” 

One of the key recommendations of the 
Governor’s Commission on Metropolitan 
Area Problems is highly relevant to all 


8 California. Golden Gate Authority 
Commission, Final Report, 1961, part ITI, 
page 7 (mimeographed edition). 
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these proposals for metropolitan agencies 
in the Bay Area. The commission report 
calls for creation in each metropolitan 
area of a single, multipurpose area-wide 
district. The district would be respon- 
sible for regional planning and at least 
one additional function.4 
Assembly Bill No. 267 
California legislature would partially im- 
plement this recommendation. The pro- 
more 
more 


now in the 


posed law would permit one or 


counties, or portions of one or 


counties, to form a metropolitan area 
multipurpose district by area-wide elec- 
tion. The district would be governed by 
a council chosen by the county boards of 
supervisors from among their members 
and by the city selection committees from 
among mayors and city councilmen. The 
formula would with the 


precise vary 


number of counties included in the dis- 
trict. 
The district 


perform one or more of the following 


would be empowered to 
functions when approved by the voters in 
an area-wide election: regional planning, 
air pollution control, water supply, sew- 
age disposal, public transportation, metro- 
politan area parks, metropolitan adminis- 
trative planning and coordination in local 
affairs, and any other metropolitan area- 
wide function assigned to the district by 
popular vote. The district would be au- 
thorized to levy property taxes and issue 
general obligation bonds. 

Several fundamental issues are raised 
by the Bay Area proposals: 

1. Does the Area 
administration of the 


Bay really need 


area-wide several 
envisioned by the proposals 


above? In 


functions 


described each instance the 


answer appears to be “yes.” There is 
clear need for a regional planning agency 


le 


and an advisory general plan to provi 
guidelines for activities of local planning 
commissions. Convincing arguments have 


been advanced for the unified development 


4 See the Review, March 1961, page 
149. 
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and management of airports and seaports 


Area 
population growth and the rapidity with 


in the Bay Finally, the unflagging 


which open space is being used up argue 


strongly for a program of regional park, 


greenbelt and open space acquisition 


2. The grouping of facilities envisioned 


Golden Gate Transportation Com- 
yposal has been questioned 
would segregate the self 


and profit-making ul 


toll 


the bridges, whi 

makers) fr 
require tax support 
The su 
Authority ( 
n that the San Francisco Bay Area 
District i 
m commissit 
} 


ler payments De 


oducing 


transit) ges 

Uate 
miss} 
and the propose 


yn be merged, at 


Rapid Transit 
transportati 


fror t} 


aA 

made 

facilities to assist tl 
h are n 
tant 


the above 


menti 
gether one 
1 with recomn 
Commi 


»blerns 


Governor's 
Area Pri 


purpo 


on area 


been raised 


with the 


REVIEW 20 


tive act as does the San Francisco Bay 

rea District 
posal. The extreme fragmentation of gov- 
the 
Area makes it exceedingly difficult, if not 


Regional Planning pro- 


ernment which characterizes Bay 


impossible, to establish an effective re- 


gional agency under voluntary, enabling 
legislation. If local option features per- 
mit individual 


communities to come in or 


out at will, the regional program 
probably be riddled and thereby 
will voluntarily 


that 


because few areas 


if they know other areas 


successful 
out 


to a program can 

cf ay 
> > > 

chances for 

these 


accommodation 


suc 
various pr 

within 
rk of a single multipurpos« 
Much th 


part of separate 


lifficult to say 
on the 
business, professional and 
uups lie behind each p 


each group is genuin 


Area 


‘ 
ana 


the future of the Bay 
als 


different 2g 
the 


envisions 
furthering area’s welfare 


take much additional 
the 


hl- 


to fit all 


1¢ mutually accey 


negotiation 
The newly formed Associa- 
Area 

ypportunity 


} 


Governn r 


ri Vert 


s f 
t 


study and 


for 
was tt previously 


itations of time 
lit a satisfactory compromise 
and legislation enacted dur- 
the C 


rent session of alifornia 


this should be ti 


Even if 

such an im- 

term future of 

Francisco B rea that two 
rs of study 

price to p 
success 

reconciliati 

s under the 


it possibl 
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native? It is, of course, separate creation 
of one or more of the agencies. If this is 
done, it would appear desirable for the 
legislation underlying each to be as nearly 
identical as possible. It is hoped, also, 
that the legislation would contain a state- 
ment regarding the desirability of future 
merger and outlining a simple method of 
accomplishing this. In any event, in order 
that the agency may effectively discharge 
its public functions, the legislation should 
provide for two essential characteristics 
of a local or regional government, name- 
ly, the power to tax, and a responsible 
governing body. ey, ee 
Bureau of Public Administration 
University of California, Berkeley 


Penn-Jersey Advisory 
Committee Formed 


One hundred influential regional and 
county-wide organizations are forming a 
Civic 
Penn-Jersey 


Advisory Committee to help the 
Study de- 


termine what kind of general transporta- 


Transportation 


tion program will best serve the needs 
of the entire nine-county Camden-Phila- 
delphia-Trenton 
Formation of the new 


metropolitan region 
committee marks 
P]’s 


also brings into 


the beginning of a new phase of 
three-year program. It 
being the monthly publication PJ News 
whose function it is to keep the region’s 
leaders of thought and action informed 
on each step taken toward the selection 
of a final, region-wide program 
Transportation not only serves com- 
munities, it also shapes communities. The 


kind of 
will doubtless expedite the movement of 


region-wide program adopted 


people and of goods. But, in addition, it 
will exert 
terns of property development and land 


strong influences on the pat- 


use which will subsequently take plac: 
throughout the region. 

The question of the kind of program 
to adopt will therefore be of the greatest 


possible concern to all who live, travel, 
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earn their livelihood and bring up their 
families within the region. 

During the coming year PJ will formu- 
number of possible alternative 
transportation 


programs. It will show what would be the 


late a 
region-wide plans and 
effects of each set of transportation poli- 
cies on the further growth and de- 
velopment of the region and its parts 
It is in the evaluation of these various 
that the Civic 
will 


alternatives Advisory 
Committee 


Each of its 


play its most essential 


role. member organizations 


represents an important interest in the 
welfare of the region as a whole or in the 
substantial part of it 


welfare of some 


The committee will aid in transmitting 
to the public the issues which these al- 
ternatives involve. It will in turn trans- 
mit to PJ the reactions of the public to 
these issues. Through the activity of the 


Civic Advisory Committee, the public 
partner in the 


kind of 


pec yple of the 


will become an active 


process of planning the future 


environment in which the 
region will live 
bold 


practice 


Such a 
departure 


procedure represents a 


from the traditional 


of many planning groups. It renounces 


all ivory tower concepts. But as Henry 
D. Harral, chairman of PJ’s policy and 
executive committees, has pointed out, 
Py’s 
from the 
forward in the art of democratic govern 


asic Organizational structure has 
ba rganizational struct I 


beginning represented a step 


ment. 

PJ was officially launched in January 
1959 through the 
which was in itself unique. Participants 


signing of a contract 


represented nine local and county govern- 


ments, the state highway departments 


of New Jersey and Pennsylvania and the 
uo Roads. The par 
Bur- 


Bureau of Public 
ticipating New Jersey counties are 
lington, Camden, Gloucester and Mercer 
In Pennsylvania, the participants are the 
counties of Bucks, Chester, Delaware and 
Montgomery, and the city of Philadelphia 


PJ is directed by a Policy Committes 
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consisting of members representing each 
of these twelve governmental units. Each 
is in some degree responsible for trans 
portation within the region. This original 
partne rship ol governmental units 1s now 
being broadened to include all principal 


agencies—public and private—concerned 
with transportation and patterns of land 
development and use within the region 
From PJ News, published by the Penn 
Jersey Transportation Study, Philadel- 


phia, Vol. 1, No 1961 


1, February 


Twin-Cities Agency Issues 
Second Population Report 
The Plan 


ning Commission has published as part 


Twin Cities Metropolitan 


of its series of comprehensive planning 
Metropolitan Population Study, 


Numbers Distribution, St 


studies 
Part Il 


and 
1961, 

This study presents to the residents of 
the Paul 
the 


re port 


February 53 pages.! 


Minneapolis-St metropolitar 


analysis of 1960 federal 


data The 


evalution of the commission’s county and 


area an 
census includes at 
community population estimates made in 
1958 and 1959. Using the same methodol 
wy employed in the earlier estin 
1960 population estimates were prep 
for the area’s 205 municipalities. A 

estimates and 


that 


parison of the the 
census counts shows the estin 


despite sev 


le guidance 


adequate 
estimating problems and 


the 


were generally 
provi 


for 


preparation of future populatior 


Population projections for the 
1970 and 1980 are also 


estimates 


years included 


Among the study’s conclusions is a 


call for a complete census count of the 


metropolitan area at least once betweer 


1 See 


494 


the Review, October 1960 


page 
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federal census. The ideal 


suggested is a federal census every five 


each decennial 


years. A state census, metropolitan area 


census, or an the annual 


expansion of 


census is suggested as another 


school 


possibility 


Chicago Area Transportation 


Patterns Projected for 1980 


The 
Chicago 


the 
Transportation Study 
the kind 
and location of travel likely to take place 


second volume of three-part 
Area 
provides estimates of amount, 
within the Chicago area in the year 1980 
Pr 
Transportation 
1960, 133 pages, 


1ographic forecasts, economic projec- 


II, Chicago 
Study, Chicago 


illustrated ) . 


(Data jections, Volume 


Are a 
July 
Den 


tions and prospective land use patterns 


utilized in making the calculations 
Probable 
" 


of travel and total travel d 


were 


of future travel future modes 


emands were 
analyzed. The report contains a compre 
hensive and 


statistical dz 


appendix and charts 


maps 


containing valuable ata 
Metropolitan Areas: 


A Vital Issue 
America 
its 


par- 


he Center for Information on 


has published another number in 


Vital Issues series which will be oi 
ticular interest to groups studying urban 
problems, “Metropolitan Areas: Problem 
1961, 
single copies 35 cents, bulk rates 
The Cer 

Connecticut). An ea 
Vital Issues, “Urbanization 
(March 


piece 


or Opportunity?” (February four 


pages, 
available on request to ter, 


of 
Blight or Blessing” 


number 
1958), is 
excellent companion 
politan areas number 

Review, January 1961, page 


See the 
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Welfare, Highway 


Functions Analyzed 


Study of Iowa Counties 
Suggests Improvements 
PROFESSORS Donald E. Boles and 


Karl A. Fox of Iowa State Univer- 
sity have made a significant contribution 
to the local govern- 
ment with Welfare and 
Highway Functions of lowa Counties: A 
Quantitative Analysis.1 Undertaken at the 
committee of 


literature of Iowa 


publication of 


request of the research 


the Iowa College-Community Research 
Center, the 
on the expenditures of Iowa county gov- 


their traditional 


study focuses attention 


ernments for two of 
functions—welfare and highways. 

The welfare function is examined first 
and, after some brief historical observa- 
tions, the intergovernmental relationships 
characteristic of categorical relief pro- 
grams are analyzed. This is followed by 
a more extensive analysis of the relief 
administered ex- 

These 
poor relief, soldiers’ relief, county homes, 
health centers 


and welfare programs 


clusively by the county include : 


county hospitals, mental 
and public health nursing. 
By means of the standard 
regression analysis, data ex- 
both the 


programs of 


method of 
tracted 
grams 
county administration are analyzed in an 


4 | 
categorical 


from pro- 


and the exclusive 


attempt to explain variations in expendi- 
tures among the several counties. These 


analyses generally indicate that fewer 
variations exist in the programs in which 
and share 


the Vy 


federal, state county officials 
¢ 


the administration. In addition, 


1 The study (190 | 
lished in 1961 and is a 
earlier study, An Evaluation of 
County Government by Donald E 
and Herbert C. Cook, published in 


ges) was | 


follow-up of ai 
Towa 
ale 
»>O1esS 


1959 


that a large 


variations in the 


reveal percentage of the 


categorical programs 
can be explained by a small number of 
basic economic and social characteristics 
of the county's population, e.g., me 

percentage of rural farm 


income, popu- 


lation and percentage of elderly popu- 
lation. 
On the hand, 


plained only a small 


other such factors ex- 


percentage of the 
variations in 


county expenditures for 


those financed and adminis 
tered 


Hence, it is 


programs 


exclusively at the county level 
that 


sociated with the character of 


suggested factors as- 
local ad- 
significance in 
The 


administration of 


ministration are of 
authors 


these 


explaining such variati 
conclude that, if 
programs is “an _ essentially 
process” in Iowa, then additional 
is needed to formulate « 
for their conduct 
Administration of tl 
programs is considered in the 
of the study 
to the ad 
road system, whi 
market and 


econd part 
Primary attention is given 
istration of the secondary 
hime ; tarm-to- 
local 
section contait 

data presented which illustrate 
the source of nd vailable for the 


various types 


grams and the 
scope of expenditur« herefor, and may 
which illustrate 


maintenance and 


cons 
the several counties 
Within th 


lysis, ty najor 


narrow tran 


questions are con- 


ences among the 
s for secondary 
the factors to 


ilferences 


may be 
| 


attributed. As « esumed, equa- 
al analyses considerable 
variations in both construction and main- 


costs. The 


topography, 


tenance readily observable 


factors, such as population 
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density and financial capacity, which ex- 
plain a large percentage of cost varia- 
tions for the primary road system, could 
explain little of the variations in expendi 
tures for the road 
Hence, the 


strong 


secondary 
authors 


program 
that 


that the un 


conclude there 


is a presumption 


/ 
r 


explained variation in costs for secondary 


roads “is primarily due to differences in 


factors under human control.” 


A chapter of summary and conclusions 
presents some recommendations for im- 
proving the administration of both these 
For the most 


however, these are retreads of proposals 


traditional functions part, 
which are usually suggested for improv- 
ing the administration of county govern- 
ment. These include, to 
better 


sharing in 


Mame a iew, 


coordination agencies 


among the 


administration, consolidatio 
of functions on a multicounty basis, re- 
areas at the 


organization of functional 


state level, better revenue and cost plan- 
ning and improvement of community at- 
titudes with respect to the significance 
of these county functions 
The work should provide some help 
ful guidelines for additional studies ex- 
amining expenditures for other county 
functions 
Twitey W. Barker, Jr 


Illinois Legislative Council 


Establish Wisconsin 


Regional Plan Agency 
Wiscon- 


Commission 


A seven-county Southeastern 


sin Regional Planning has 
been created by Governor Gaylord Nel- 
son upon petition of the counties in- 
volved 
of the includes Washington, 
Ozaukee, Milwaukee, Waukesha, Racine 
Kenosha and Walworth Counties. 


The formation of 


The area under the jurisdiction 
commission 


the commissior was 


the result of a local 


and 


directed 


five-year effort by 
Local 


attention to the problems 


citizens newspapers action 
had 
that 


regional 


could be met and solved only by 


cooperation and planning 
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The statutory functions of the commis- 
sion include preparation of an advisory 
master plan for the region with empha- 
development. Included 


sis on physical 


will be: 


1. A general land use plan that estab- 
lishes principal land use configurations, 

2. A 
plan that treats all aspects of transporta- 
tion from highways to port development 
to airport construction, 


related general transportation 


3. A public facilities plan that includes 
parks, water supply, sewerage, drainage, 
schools, hospitals and other facilities, 

4. A natural resources program cover- 
ing water, land, forests and wildlife, 

5. A 


containing 


capital improvements program 
appro- 


priate governmental agencies about the 


recommendations to 


timing and level of capital spending re- 
quired to meet the general plan targets, 

6. A program of sustained liaison and 
constituent 
to give the daily advice and information 


consultation with local units 


required in general plan implementation 


Flood prevention and flood plain zon- 


ing, highway and intersection location 


and zoning, provision of additional rec- 


reational facilities and increased indus- 


trial developments are among the most 
important problems to face the new 


ommission 


A Change in the Role 
Of Rural Townships? 


The general, nation-wide decrease in 


the importance and activity of the town- 
ship has been reversed in a rural, east- 
Illinois where a function 


central county 


of county government has been trans- 


ferred to the townships 
of supervisors of Cumber- 
(1960 9,936; 


square 


The board 


land 


area, 


population, 
1959 


County 
347 


over the 


miles) in turned 


maintenance of its 110 miles 
to the road 


sioners of the county’s eight townships 


of county roads commis- 


Dissatisfaction on the part of both mem- 


bers of the board and rural residents 
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along county roads as to the condition of 
the roads and the ability of the county 
department to maintain them prompted 
this action. Reportedly, county roads were 
in poorer shape than township roads of 
similar construction. In some cases roads 
maintained by the county were impassable 
for school buses in all but dry weather. 

It is known that township road com- 
missioners in a few other Illinois coun- 
ties are also maintaining county roads. 
But, unlike the 
they have been doing so since the de- 


situation in Cumberland, 


velopment of county roads, or because the 
transfers of maintenance responsibilities 
from the county have not been recent. 
Cumberland County’s highway depart- 
specific target of the 
While 
eight-hour day, the county crew 
less than eight hours in actual road work 
Much time was taken up in moving equip- 


ment was the 


board’s decision. putting in an 


spent 


ment and men to remote parts of the 


county, in travelling to and from highway 
headquarters at the county seat and in 
preparing and obtaining materials for 
work. On 


involving the cooperation of the county 


several maintenance projects 


department and farmers on their neigh- 


borhood roads, the farmers complained 


of hauling more gravel per truck and 


doing work than the county crew 


Now 


—who are 


more 


individual township supervisors 


also members of the county 


board—say the condition of county roads 
has improved with better maintenance by 


While 


a mile annually from the 


the township road commissioners 
getting $100 
county, the commissioners are spending 
than that on the 


areas, adding 


more county roads in 


their township funds for 


proper grading, oiling and other main- 
tenance operations 

The key factor in the apparent success 
of the transfer is the local availability of 
their 


township road commissioners and 


interest in road maintenance. Township 


equipment is readily available and no 


long moves are necessary. And the road 
commissioners, all residents of the areas 
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of their maintenance work, are not re- 


stricted by the eight-hour day. Commis- 
sioners are prompted to work hard by a 
considerable amount of local contact with 
the road users and the necessity of facing 
The 
interest in road conditions among rural 
reflected in the 
numbers of voters 


an election every four years great 


residents is frequently 


large who turn out 
nominations and elec- 


for party caucus 


tions of road commissioners 


Transfer of the county roads the 


townships in Cumberland is not saving 
the county as much money as originally 
expected. Two of the eight township road 


commissioners have refused to accept 


responsibility for county roads, thus re- 
quiring the keeping of a county crew for 
these 
commissioners 


the maintenance of the roads in 


The 


complain they have too many miles of 


two townships. two 


township roads—up to 96 miles apiece— 
to worry about county road maintenance 
and because of personal differences, they 
direction of 


superintendent of 


are not willing to accept the 


the appointive county 
highways 
But the hope of the supervisor who 
originally suggested the maintenance plan 
elimi- 
The 
high- 


maintained as re 


is that Cumberland can eventually 
nate its county highway department 
office of county 


still be 


superintendent of 
ways would 
statute but the 


this position would plan 


quired by state engineer 


filling and su- 
pervise the work of the township road 


commissioners and not his own crew 
The county could also save a great deal 
of money, explains the supervisor, by 
eliminating the upkeep of its road equip- 
Sale of the 


$40,000, could be made to township road 


ment equipment, valued at 
commissioners 

In Cumberland County the township 
unit of government is recognized as hav 
ing a local vitality lacking in county gov- 
indication of the 


ernment, a_ possible 


township for rural 


Arvin D 


usefulness of the 
services. SoKOLOW 


University of Illinois 
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States Seek Changes 
In Coroner Status 

The efforts 
to modernize the coroner function in their 
bailiwicks 


in the 1961 legislative sessions with activ 


of state medical societies 


respective are proceeding 


support trom many quarters 


beer legislative progress of 


degrees in twenty states heretofore 
further 


In 


Jensen 


accomplishments are hoped for 

Washington Dr. Cly 
Seattle pathologist with impor 

the Washingtor 


Coroners, 


( state ) 


tant civic support, 
County 


the 


Association of are 


seeking to get coroner function 
transferred to qualified appointive 


cal examiners. An t ll goes 


National 


State Me 


after 
17 


and is patterned 


nicipal League's 
In ms late 

reating an ex 
} rd for regulating the functi hr 
board tor reguiating the function thr 


out the providit 


li al 
nust 


state and in 


examiner under th 


witl 


be a phys lan 


training in human pat 
State 


to 


hology 


posed would 


thority 
} 


examiner Nave 


central laboratori 
ol at the | 


He also would appoint al 


de ve lop 


with the medical scl niversity 


of Oklahoma 
direct qualified county examiners through 
the 


out 
In West Virginia, 


followed 


House Bill 
the Model in providi 
system with central oversight 

logical 
aminers 


services 


deputy 
appointe: 
House, 74 t 
year, but died in the Ser 
House Bill No 
State Department of 


Post Mortem 


Division with a chief 


would 
counties It passed the 
early this 
inl Tennessee, 
the 

Exami 


‘ ? 
lical ex 


alth to create 
me 


iner to be appointed by the 


commis 


sioner 


of public health with approval 


the governor. The chief medical exan 


would be “preferably a pathologist cer 


fied by the American Board of Path 
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ogy.” A qualified medical examiner would 


be appointed by. the governing board of 


each county from a list of two or more 


persons submitted by each county or dis 
trict medical society. Central pathological 
service is provided for along with central 
oversight, records and regulation 

\ similar statewide service is proposed 
in Minnesota by a bill sponsored by the 
Association, the State Medical 


the 


State Bar 


Association and Citizens League of 


Minneapolis. 

In California, where county home rule 
has resulted in diverse local arrangements 
Bill No 


393, which has technical support, calls for 


and composite services, Senate 


ng the requirement for inquests in 
empaneling and use of coro 


unless a jury is specifically 


he police or prosecutors 
of Los 
Curphey, 
of 


Angeles 
M.D., 
Nassau 


New York, has recently procured 


appol tive coroner 


Lounty, Theodore | 
formerly medical examiner 
County 
title to “chief medical 


the change of his 
miner-coroner.” 
»ciences om 
to 


introduced 


the Forensic 
1959 


diana, 


created in study the 


laws, has a bill di- 


1 governor to appoint a com 


to recodify the coroner laws 
to recommend changes 


R.S.C 


state and 


Study Groups Named 
For New York Counties 
I he 


State 


boards of two uy 


New York 


committees 


supervisors in 
counties have appoints 


study to review their gov 


ernment organization, with special con 


sideration the adoption of an execu 


ol 
tive governmental form 
The 


board has chosen a five-men 


chairman of the Niagara ( 
be r cof 
tee to study specifically the merit 
county manager plan 

In Onondaga County, a nine-member 


county charter commission has been ap 
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pointed to study and recommend moderni- 
zation of county government. Possibility 
of success was considered good for the 
adoption of a county executive plan, ac- 
cording to newspaper accounts, because 
the political leadership has joined other 
groups in pushing for the change. 

Two previous attempts to adopt a new 
government form were defeated in Onon- 
daga County. In 1942 a county manager 
proposal was defeated and in 1953 a 
referendum seeking authority to set up a 
county director form was rejected. One 
of the main opponents of the 1953 refer- 
endum submitted the charter 
resolution. 


present 


California Counties 
Vote on Charter Changes 


Two proposed changes in the Los 
Angeles County home rule charter were 
overwhelmingly defeated at the Novem- 
ber 1960 election. 


The first proposition would have re- 
laxed the rather strict prohibition on 
political activity by county employees. 
Employees would have been allowed to 
campaign, run for office, etc., in district, 
state and national elections if the proposal 
had been approved. Also, employees would 
have been permitted to participate in 
referenda issues at the govern- 
ment level, but the prohibition of any 
the city level 


county 


political participation at 
would have been retained. The proposi- 
tion was defeated by a vote of 704,608 
“for” to 1,283,157 “against.” 

The other defeated proposition would 
have separated the of treasurer 
and tax collector. The combined office is 
now filled by appointment under civil 
service provisions. The incumbent, who 


offices 


is to retire shortly, suggested the amend- 
ment, which would have gone into effect 
his retirement. The 
591,543 “for” 


vote on the 
1,274,583 


upon 
issue was 
“against.” 


and 


Voters in three other California coun- 
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ties approved charter amendments at the 
November elections. 

The charter of Tehama County was 
overhauled when the approved 
twenty amendments, most of them clear- 
addi- 
this 
election 


voters 


ing out obsolete provisions. One 
tional 
would 
of supervisors from districts rather than 
The adopted 
reflected the 


county’s desire to rely upon the general 


amendment was rejected; 


have provided for the 
at large, as at 
generally 


present. 


amendments 


state law to cover matters deleted from 
the charter. 

Fresno County approved charter 
amendments eliminating the county hos- 
pital director from civil service and the 
requirement that a member of the board 
of supervisors serve on the county plan- 
ning commission. 

San Francisco County-city voters ap- 
proved one charter amendment, but re- 
jected several others. The most important 
of the rejected amendments would have 
permitted the mayor to serve more than 
two terms. 

Under the 
voters in three counties approved changes 
In Madera County, a county civil service 
system Santa Bar- 
bara County, a retirement plan for law 
officers and firemen 
Nevada County, the 
from the supervisors 


initiative procedure, the 


was established; in 


enforcement was 
And in 


removed 


created. 
voters 
power to make changes in supervisorial 
district boundaries unless first approved 
by referendum. 

The voters of El Dorado County ap- 
prove a civil service ordinance by refer- 
endum. Sixteen California counties now 
have civil service systems 

The voters of Kern County defeated 


two referenda involving supervisorial 
district boundaries. One would have pro- 
vided a specific boundary change and the 
redistricting 


Kern County 


other would have restored 


powers to the supervisors 
was the only county with this type of 
redistricting until the 


initiative in Nevada County noted above. 


approval of the 
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Cities Seek Easy 
Solution to Needs 


Rush to Uncle Sam for 
Financial Assistance 

Epiror’s Note.—The article below is 
reprinted with permission from the 
Wall Street Journal of July 15, 1959 
While the author, writing over a year 
and a half ago, 
before a committee of 
gress, and a different 
controlled the executive 
discussed are, if 
ly today 


described testimony 
the 86th Con- 
administration 

branch, the 
problems anything, 


even more timely 


MAY RR bert 


1a hefty briefcase 


I gan 
gan, ploppe 

tabl and 

congressional gaze. Fli 


led hel; 


troubles to 
1 to say, urgently nee 

nce water and sewage project 

Egan had 

of a House 


in favor of a 


come 
Banking sub 


pro- 


nembers 
nittee he was all 


d $1 bil 


program 


low-interest-rate federal 
for public health pr 
Widnall, a New 
troubled by the 
asked Mr. Wid 
Uncle Sam 
enjoyed an ex 
had 
municipal 


10Nn, 


+ 


yects 


Representative 


Republican, was 
ny. Why, 
Flint running to 


city 


nall, was 
the 


credit rating 


when already 


cellent and no trouble 


Hine “ge ; 
elling bonds for improve 
ments? Why sh« 
row money at more than 4 per cent 


then lend it to Flint at a cheaper 


uld the government bor- 


Mr. Egan didn’t lack an answer 


merely looking for an easy solution t 


the question,” he said simply. 
The reply spelled out the obvious 


search for an “easy solution” brings 
thousands of local government leaders, 


businessmen, union officials and assorted 
aid-seekers to the U.S. capital every year 
This 


abroad in the land- 


parade points up a vast illusion 


the illusion that fed 


eral funds are somehow “free” funds. As 
Mr. Widnall put it: “There seems to be 
a tendency on the part of a lot of people 
to feel that when something is financed 
by the federal government it doesn’t cost 
them anything.” 


But The 


never-ending march on Washington is one 


the problem goes deeper. 


rm of response to the complexities and 
ressures spawned by rapid changes in 
a na- 


American economic life today. In 


ion which prides itself on its supposedly 
business and farm 


hat in 


for federal subsidies or controls 


competitive society, 


groups frequently come, hand, 


np! } 


ading 
I 


tion. 


r prote 
Then there are the public officials who 


yme seeking federal assistance—the rep- 


resentatives of cities, counties, towns and 


ts. Their reasons are frequently 


may be because 


of a sharp dwindling of local tax 


ex: Sometimes it 
sources 
because those sources are being taxed 
to the saturation point; at other times it 


lack of 


id a refusal to face up 


may be because of a political 
courage al to local 


bility. Thus, officials of many a 


respons 
conservative-minded community frequent- 
ly find it more expedient to ask federal 
the 


dangerous task of increasing local taxes 


help than to face politically 


up to 


or cutting back services 
The logical next step would be for the 
localities to turn to the states. But they, 
too, have shortages of adequate revenue 
sources and are torn by diverse political 
Most state 


have a rural complexion 


, ' , 
legisiatures still 


that te 


pressures. 


make them conservative. As a 
local officials frequently feel impell 
turn to Washington when state 
ments give them the cold shoulder 
An 


notes 


govern- 


Democratic congressman 
legislatures 


from 


eastern 
that 


strong pressures 


state are under 


well organized 
groups opposed to tax increases or ad- 


litional state help to communities. “When 
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a legislature buckles to these pressures, 
there’s nothing for a mayor or council- 
man to do but take the train to Washing- 
ton,” he adds. “The result is a sort of 
natural alliance between the federal gov- 
ernment and the localities.” 

The subject of state responsibility was 
brought into the banking panel’s hearing 
when Herbert Bingham of the Tennessee 
testifying. Mr. 
needle and 


Municipal League was 
Widnall again 
asked why Tennessee wasn’t helping its 
towns and cities finance their water and 
sewerage needs. “They can finance things 
cheaper than the federal government gov- 
don’t they do it?” he 


applied the 


ernment—why 
jabbed. 

Mr. Bingham reckoned he would have 
brutal 


to give “a brutal answer to a 
problem.” State government, he said, is 
“basically an irresponsible level of gov- 
ernment in this country.” Not only do the 
states shirk their 
but “they will not even provide authority 


own responsibilities, 
for local governments to solve their own 
problems,’ Mr. Bingham declared in re- 
ferring to state constitutional limitations 
on bonded indebtedness which communi- 
ties may “The have not 
stepped forward with an adequate pro- 


incur : states 
gram in the highway field, the hospital 
field, the unemployment field or any field 
you want to mention.” 

Harold K. Schone, director of public 
works in Oakland County, Michigan, con- 
tended states have too many problems of 


their own to about bailing out 
localities. As for seeking state help, Mr 
Schone took the view “there’s no sense in 
walking up a blind alley.” 

As a result of all this turning to Wash 
one fact sharp and 


The federal government’s contri- 


worry 


ington, stands out 
clear : 
bution to total governmen 
has been steadily spiraling. 
than one-third of all 
made at the 


expenditures 
Fifty years 
ago less govern- 
mental 
federal level and two-thirds by the states 
and localities. Now this ratio is roughly 


reversed. The defense effort is a major 


expenditures was 
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course. But 
burgeon- 


reason for the change, of 


domestic programs have been 
Federal aid to state and local 
almost 20 


per cent of general state outlays. 


ing, too. 
governments now averages 
As the federal government widens its 
scope of operations, cries for economy 
tend to ring out louder—but often ac- 
companied by a lower-pitched “but.” 
A midwest 


tells about the political wheelhorse back 


Democratic congressman 
in his home district who keeps a steady 


bombardment of letters and telegrams 
urging support for a flock of spending 
proposals. “Then the other day I picked 
up the paper and damned if he wasn’t 
making the fieriest speech you ever saw 
denouncing federal spending.” 

A Virginia conservative hears a lot 
of griping about spending in one particu- 
larly “conservative” stronghold of his 
district. Yet this same area is benefiting 
from sizable federal aid for airports, 
water pollution work, highways and post 
National 


Nobody 


con- 
about 


office and Guard armory 


struction. was griping 
these. 

Similarly, business groups denounce in- 
creased federal outlays for such things as 
Yet delegations 
from local chambers of commerce stream 


public works projects. 


into town to plead for money for dams 
and reclamation projects in their back- 
yards. James K. Vardaman, former mem- 


ber of the Federal Reserve Board, re- 


cently told a Georgia audience he had 
‘one wholly unselfish organi- 


yet to find 


zation, be it political, labor, industry, 


military, agriculture or social.” 

The banking subcommittee hearings ran 
the customary gamut of witnesses. Local 
government, labor, hospital and housing 
groups lined up in favor of the legisla- 
tion to provide expanded aid for local 
water, sewer, hospital or nursing home 


construction. Business and financial rep 


resentatives attacked the bill—except for 


one manufacturer. His product: sewer 


pipe. 


The testimony threw a lot of illumina- 
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tion on federal spending ; most everybody 
that 
public works was worthwhile. Some 
that 
should 


agreed ncreased construction of 


local 


wit! 


1 ‘ 
bOCdl 


indeed, said more 
like people, 
feet. And Spencer 
professor at the U 

versity of Maryland, said: “All economics 


the fact that 


esses, 
governments, stand 
on their when 


Smith, 


own 
economics 
can be summed up in there 


such thing as a free lunch,” he 
poke truths all 
Mayor Egan of Flint 


admit 


is no 


the other witn i 


esses, in- 
| 
btless 


luding dou 


wuld readily 


But the testimony also showed that 


one reason for the great growth of federal 
“aid” 
think that the 


t the 


comes because people with problems 
“easy lution” to make 
relieve lunch 1s 

PauL DUKE 


Governors Urge Tax 
Relief for Railroads 


The tour states 


New Y 


tly completed a cor 


governors of 
icut, Massachusetts, and 
rece! 
they agreed on a series 
| the New Haver 
f America’s 


the New 


has a large and important role 


elp 
ne of! 
ickest ncially, 
Haven 
the transportation of commuters 1 
Atlantic-lower New 
Other officials attendi 
Mayor R 
York ( 
county executive 


New York 


suggestions 


upper mid 
1 regior 


included 


New 


conference 
Waener of 
Michaelian, 


ounty 


ity 


chester ( 
the 

their re 
to the fe ral x 
tax relief programs for tl 
amounting to $6,200,000 


ization of passenger-fare 


f a federal tax on passenger 
rogram of operating e 
proposals Ww 


Have | 


returt 


annual value of the 
llion. The New 
last year. In 


the New 


1 
Loss 


Haven w 
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have to guarantee to continue and im- 


prove its operations 
The 


from 


tax relief suggested 
each state was $2,575,000 a 
from New York, $1,730,000 from 
necticut, $1,225,000 from 
and $670,000 from Rhode Island 


expressed 


amounts of 
year 
Con- 
Massachusetts 
All but 
the 


state legislature would 


Massachusetts’ 
that 


the 


governor 
beliet their 


enact necessary legislation. There 


was less confidence as to the chances of 
federal repeal of the 10 per cent tax on 


passenger fares. Congress has proven 


unsympathetic to earlier proposals of this 
nature 

Since 1958 the New Haven has re- 
ceived $21,659,400 from banks and lenders 
1 Interstate Commerce Commis- 
The line 
mly recently requested an additional 
The New 


prominent 


under the 


s loan guarantee program 


England 


New 


$1,500,000 guarantee 


Council—made up of 


Englanders who have joined in promoting 
! that 
the New Haven declare bankruptcy and 


lustry and trade—has suggested 


The 


1935 to 


placed under a trusteeship line 


-d on such a basis from 


Raise Revenue by 
Pushing Liquor Sales? 


Reports from those states where liquor 


i 
1 the dispensing of alcoholic 


is a state monopoly indicate 


tates are utilizing aggressive 


zing methods to increase state 


State liquor monopolies are big busi- 
ss. The largest of them, that of Pen: 
ylvania, outranks the S.S. Kresge Com 
pany, the national variety store chain, ir 
the number of its outlets and the state’s 
et profit on liquor was greater than that 

of Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Dry forces have long sought 


rease of taxation on liquor 


yven welcome allies of legislator 
As reported in the Wall 
February 23, 1961 
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revenue sources. Many 
Virginia for example, 
rates 


ing greater 
states, however, 
have that 
often caused a drop in total revenue, par- 
ticularly in bordering on other 
states (or the District of Columbia in 
the case of Virginia) where liquor taxes 


found increased have 


areas 


are lower. 

Stealing a page from the supermarket 
book, many states are now operating on 
the bigger volume—lower profit margin 
theory. Ohio has gone one better by both 
increasing the price and improving mar- 
keting procedures. There has been a 
rapid increase in the number of new store 
fronts, gift certificates, drive-in service 
and other techniques of private business. 

Most 


extremely 


state liquor commissioners are 


circumspect, however, about 
actual promotion of liquor itself. As yet 
dry forces have not objected to the 
modernization of state liquor stores and 
similar projects. Liquor boards have no 
desire to incur such opposition. 

If criticism should be forthcoming, 


commissioners in states where the mo- 
nopoly system is used have potent argu- 
ments in the fact that per capita liquor 
consumption in monopoly states was 
in 1959, while it was 1.43 


Per capita revenues from 


1.07 galions 
in open states. 
liquor showed exactly the opposite situa- 
tion that same year, however, with mo- 
nopoly states receiving $8.31 compared 
with $5.67 in open states. 


State Legislators 
Look for More Revenue 


The hunt resumes, in 47 of the 50 state 
capitals, for more revenues. Legislatures 
are meeting in every state except Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Virginia. Pros- 
pects are good for a substantial amount 
of revenue-raising legislation being 
enacted. Confronted with the fact of a 


continued rise in costs while the current 
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recession has had an adverse effect on 
total tax collections, state executives and 
legislators are once more looking for new 
sources of funds or 
creases in present tax structures. 
Throughout the past decade there has 
been substantial expansion in state tax 


contemplating in- 


systems, particularly during the period 
1955 to 1959.1 In 1951, 28 


Hawaii, imposed 


from states, 


including sales taxes. 


Today, 34 states utilize this tax and 
during the intervening years fourteen of 
them have raised their sales tax rates. 
Taxation of corporate income increased 
from 34 users to 36 and the rates of this 
form of taxation were increased, or deduc- 
in twenty states. Ciga- 


tions removed, 


rette taxes were adopted by five states, 
bringing the total users to 47, 36 of which 
have 1951. All the 
states impose motor fuel taxes and during 
the past 
amount of the tax. 


raised rates since 


decade 35 have increased the 


Median sales tax rates rose from 2 to 
The maximum rate currently 


Penn- 


3 per cent. 
levied is 4 per cent in Michigan, 
sylvania and Washington. Flat rates are 
imposed in 29 states using the corporate 
income tax, while seven have graduated 
rates. 
State taxation of motor fuels varies 
from three to seven cents a gallon. In 
1951 the 


cents but Missouri, which had the 


range was from two to nine 


1 
iowest 
1 


rate, increased this to three cents a gallon 


and Louisiana, which levied nine cents a 


gallon, dropped its rate to seven cents. 


The 


median rate for all state gasoline 


taxes rose from four and a half to six 


cents a gallon. 
The median cigarette tax rate is five 

cents a pack with the rate varying among 

the states from two cents to eight cents a 

pack. 

Administrators 


1 Data are from Tar 


News, January 1961. 
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Citizen Action 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 





Seek Fundamental 
Change in Mass. 


AVC Works for Revision 


Of State Constitution 
66" HERE exists a fundamental distrust 

and alienation between the citizen 
| 


and his government. There exists a lack 


within the executive 
lack 


executive 


of responsibility 
therefore, a of re 


chief 


branch ahd, 
lity between the 
This 
Veterans 
1961 Action 
t reform sounded the call 


spor sibi 


nd } 
and the 


at citizenry.” 
the American 


introduction to 
Committee of 
Massachusetts Platform for 
state governmen 
€ luca- 


going on in the 


intensive legislative and 


mpaizgn now 
ay otate. 


AVC, like many other liberal groups, 


over the past decade included the 

lard proposals for strong, vigorous 
executive leadership in its annual plat 
form. But, as often happens, no major 


efforts were made in the specific area 
Shortly before the December 1960 AV‘ 
, 1 


state convention, h ywever, dozens of let 


received by the state « 
solid program of 
mental reform be presented at the 
vention for action in 1961. 
Why this Massachusetts has 
traditionally “weak” 


legislature state dating back t 


year? 
been a governor, 
“strong” 
the time when the colonial governor was 
appointed in England. The first constitu- 
tion of 1780, which stands basically un- 

governor’ s 


1961, 
; 


council consisting of eight councillors and 


changed in includes a 


the lieutenant governor, which must give 
its consent to all gubernatorial appoint- 
ments. The council must also approve all 
moneys paid out of the treasury by the 
bonds and 


governor, all purchases of 


securities by the treasurer, and all con 


cts by state departments. ( Massachu- 


setts, Maine and New Hampshire are the 
three lone states that have retained the 
yuncil, ) 
Six constitutional officers are popularly 
elected 1919 Mas- 


sachusetts state to change 


every two years. In 
was the last 
ne-year term to a two-year term 
often little cooperation between 
yus constitutional officers, divided 
hey are between the two parties and 
The two-year 
gives the governor little 


to concentrate on needed adminisir: 


fractions of the parties. 


rm, of course, 


reorganization. 
executive branch is composed of 
230 separate departments, agencies, 
is and commissions. The administra- 
xlgepodge is further complicated by 
is of the various department and 
heads. They generally enjoy four- 
five-year appointments and both the 
gislature and department heads often 
look upon the governor as a “bird of pas- 
a sort of transient guest. In short, 


control, direction and 


sage,” 
executive respon- 
siveness are often meaningless 

les of discontent and some calls 
constitutional 


popularly elected 


convention had been heard over the past 
ten years. Several groups, composed pri- 
marily of academic people, had supported 


a convention. The strongest move came 


last year when John Harris of The Bos- 
ton Globe (independent) wrote a spar- 
kling series of articles explaining the need 
The Boston Herald 


answered with a 


for a convention. 
(Republican ) Harris 
series of editorials titled “Constitutional 
T he nec d 


changes in the 


Convulsion.” Herald saw the 
constitution 


rather 


for various 
but asked for 
than a full-blown 

Community interest 
several key political leaders took varying 
The governor 


legislative action 
convention. 

was aroused and 
stands on the convention. 
called for a convention in his annual mes- 
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sage to the legislature. But the discussion 
soon lapsed. 

By November 1960 a series of scandals 
Department of Public 
Metropolitan District 
and 


had rocked the 
Works and the 
Commission. Fraud, 
flict of interest were uncovered by a legis- 


thievery con- 
lative committee. The Republican candi- 
date for tried to tie the 
Democratic candidate with the scandals. 
The Democratic that 
the Republican had used his former post 
Public 


governor 
candidate alleged 
as head of the Department of 
Works to make millions for his construc- 
tion firm. To all intelligent observers, the 
issues and the election were becoming 
meaningless 

By November the legislature was head- 
ing for its longest session in history. It 
was the only legislative body in the na- 
tion still in session. (After the November 
election, the legislators were to vote 
themselves a $1500 pay raise that shocked 
the state. On February 17, 1961, a group 
of private citizens deposited over 70,000 
signatures with the secretary of state to 
have the question of the pay raise repeal 
put on the ballot in the next general 
election. ) 
+ * > 


AVC went into action. A platform 
committee headed by 
Blackwood, professor of government at 
3oston University, Thomas A. Sullivan, 
Boston city and this 


organized. 


Dr. George D. 


councillor, writer 
was 

The results of their study and some 
subsequent revision at the state conven- 
tion resulted in the following program 
as first steps in needed governmental re- 
form: The four-year term for constitu- 
tional “short ballot’”—the 


governor and lieutenant governor should 


officers; the 


be elected as a unit from the same politi- 
cal party, the secretary of state and treas- 
urer should be appointed by the governor ; 
the governor’s council should be abol- 
ished; the legislature should be limited 
to a June 
of the key administrative officials should 


30 prorogation date; several 
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have terms coterminous with that of the 
governor ; and some serious action should 
be taken to reorganize the entire admini 
strative structure. The theme of the pro- 
gram was to make the governor “truly 
the chief manager of the state’s business” 
by giving him the time, the authority 
and the organization to do it. 

A three-pronged attack was organized, 
aimed at the general public, at the legis 
lature and at other pressure groups. A 
series of press conferences and press re 
leases outlined the general program and 
reasons for it. The Boston and suburban 
newspapers cooperated with adequate 
The AV( 


three hour-long radio shows 


coverage. program was pre 
sented on 
and in a television interview. A “letters 
to-the-editor” campaign had some success 
The 280 l 


each received 
strong letter outlining the AV( 


legislators 
positior 
AVC members and citizens who had r¢ 
ceived its literature or heard the radio 
and TV programs responded with letters 
to their The 


was urged to support the program and 


legislators new governor 
some weeks later at a press conference 
he favored the four-year term and_ the 
short ballot. 

More than a other key 
groups were urged to support the AV( 


dozen civic 
program through contact with their own 
membership and by personal appearance 
at the legislative committee hearings. The 
included the Women 
Federation of 


groups League of 
Voters, labor unions, the 
Taxpayers and others. College professors 
and graduate students of government were 
sent materials and urged to appear at 
committee hearings 

What 


efforts? First, public attention has again 


have been the results of these 


been focused on the need for constitu- 


tional change and administrative reor- 
ganization. The legislature is aware that 
there is a vocal group demanding action 
and expecting to see action during this 
session of the legislature. 

The legislature's Committee on Con- 


stitutional Law held hearings during the 
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first two weeks in February on the pro- 
posed amendments. AVC’s position was 
to work hard on the bills through the 
but to 
convention 


legislative also 


the 


normal process 


support constitutional 
the 


nated and meaningful change 


as 


only real means of getting coordi- 


Ihe four-year term and the limitation 


of the legislative session received the 


at committee hearings 


Legislators, pressure groups and 


greatest support 


private 


citizens appeared and testified favorably 


These legislators comprise a small group 


of ten to fifteen (of the 240 representa- 


tives and 40 senators) who consistent! 


support similar measures and are far 
sighted enough to see the need to increase 
executive power, perhaps at the expens¢ 
of some of their own 

> > > 


Phe Law 
held 
popularly elected 
tion March 1 

An overflow 


twenty 


Committee on Constitutional 
bills 


constitutional 


hearings on calling for a 
conven- 
on 
more th: 
le 


crowd heard 


persons, some representing 
the 
Pre yponents 


of the Harvard 


Drinan of Boston 


organizations, explain need for 


immediate 


cluded 


convention in- 
Griswold 
Dean 


School 


Dean 
Law School, 
Law and other academics 


Boston College 


from Tufts, Brandeis, 


and Boston University. Present and 
former legislators and constitutional of- 


1 AVC and other 


ficers testified favorably 
including 


ity the 
Boston Jr 


heard. 


commur organizations 


Chamber of Commerce wert 

Opposition was limited to two or thre 
legislators and two business groups, the 
Associated the 


Boston Chamber of Commerce. The high 


Industries and Greater 


mvention (estimated at two 


1 
the ¢ 


million dollars) was the prin 
cipal charge against it 

March 2, two 
that startled many ad- 
constitutional At the 
that the Constitutional Law 


Committee was reporting out favorably 


occurred 
; 


events 
simultaneously 
of 
time 


vocates reform 


same 
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bill it—four- 


year term, short ballot, limitation on the 


almost every submitted to 
length of the legislative session, abolition 
of the 


Governor John Volpe presented an ulti- 


Governor's Council, and others— 


matum to the legislature—modernize the 
constitution this year or “I'll proceed to 
get 
constitutional convention.” 
took 


nvention proposal 


behind the movement for a popular 


The committee no action on 


the The majority of 
wholesale 
do 
this. The size of the House might be cut 
1 some broken 
other hand, some positive ac- 
The 
fear that another signature drive follow- 


repeal 


the legislators do not want 


change. A convention would surely 


“rotten boroughs” up. 


On the 


tion will be forthcoming legislators 


» closely the drive to their 


pay raise might be successful. Therefore, 
that the 


term bill will get favorable action 


it is almost certain 


four-year 
The 
Senate 


speaker and 


the 


vernor, House 


have endorsed measure 


Most advocates of change, however, 


tt be content to stop here. The 


four-year term is not enough to provide 


for strong vigorous executive leadership 
What about the 
What the 


’ the 230 separate departmer 


Council 


ib- 


Governor's 
about administrative “plun 
boards that 


A design 


anage a 


Ss, agencies and 
he executive branch? 
1920 to n 


llion government, they say, is not 


as sufficient in 


a $600 million g 
the 


t to run yvern- 


1961 


convention and/or larger legis- 


nt in The drive for con- 


stitutional 
constitutional change will continue 

Bay State 
Burt Levy, State 


an Veterans Committee 
f Massachusetts 


Wisconsin LWV Seeks 
County Improvement 


Forward, bulletin 
Wom Voters of 


of 
reports 


the League 


Wisconsin, 


of 


en 
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that of the state’s 35 local leagues 33 
have reached consensus on the state 
league’s two-year study of “County Gov- 
ernment under Wisconsin’s Statutory and 
Constitutional Provisions.” Based on 
these returns, the state board has ap- 
proved this statement of position: 

“Support of improvements in county 
government structure including: (a) var- 
jances in organization to meet differing 
needs, (b) smaller county boards with 
representation based primarily on popu- 
lation, (c) establishment at least in urban 
counties of an executive, and (d) ap- 
plication of the short ballot.” 

The league supports Bill 30A before 
the legislature which would allow coun- 
ties with a population of 100,000 to 
500,000 to elect a county executive, and 
Amendment 1A, which would extend this 
same privilege to counties of 80,000 and 
over. Speaking before an assembly com- 
mittee hearing on these bills, Mrs. C. J. 
Debbink commented: 

“Urban counties in the state need an 
executive head or administrator. 
3udgets of five to ten millions in urban 
counties ought to be executive budgets, 
showing where the county is going and 
why. We believe the administrative 
functions as opposed to legislative 
powers can well be centered in a county 


executive system.” 


Work for Better City 


At its annual meeting held March 2, 


( Massachusetts ) 


the Cambridge Civic 
Association explored by open discussion 
what specific changes are necessary to 
improve the city and how to bring them 
about. James Vorenberg, CCA president, 
recently commented : 

“In the course of CCA’s recent mem- 


bership drive we received reports from 
workers in all 
that 


dissatisfied 


our ward and precinct 


parts of the city which indicate 


citizens of Cambridge are 
with 
We are convinced that Cambridge has the 


many aspects of city government 


raw material to be one of the great cities 
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Speak Your Piece 


There once was a leaguer named 
Brenda 

Who squawked when she saw the 
agenda. 

So they said, “Where were you 

When suggestions were due? 

Speak your piece at the start, not 
the enda.” 


Oklahoma Voter, published by the 


League of Women Voters of 


Oklahoma 











of the country. We believe the only way 
to achieve this goal is through construc- 


tive criticism and action.” 


Abolish Township? 


The League of Women Voters of 
Maywood, Illinois, has made a study of 
Proviso Township and has decided that 
it no longer serves a useful purpose. It 
has two reasons for this conclusion: 

(1) The administrative costs seem out 
of line in relation to the benefits received ; 
(2) the 
still perform, i.e., 


functions this township does 


road maintenance and 
aid to the poor, are duplicated by other 
governing bodies such as the county and 


State. 


Issue Directories 

The Citizens League of Greater Cleve- 
land has issued a directory which lists 
the public officials of Cleveland, 
hoga County and its 34 additional cities 


Cuya- 
and 23 villages. Included also are lists of 
state officials and of private organizations 
within the area 

A directory of another kind has been 
issued by The Citizens League of Min- 
Its News 


carries a list of 


neapolis and Hennepin County 
for January 30, 1961, 
the organization’s members, including an 
“Honor Roll of Businesses and Organi- 
zations.” 
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Researcher’s Digest 


Anne K. Stich, Editor 





Council Voting 
Splits Studied 


Basic Research Issued 


On 51 L. A. Communities 

S PART of a larger project under the 
aegis of the Haynes Foundatior 
Robert J. Huckshorn Charles E 
Young prepared a Study of Voting Splits 
Councils in Los Angeles County, 


4 


and 


on Ct 


which has been reprinted from The 
Western Political Quarterly, June 1960, 
by the Bureau of Governmental Research 
of the University of 
Angeles, 19 pages) 


liminary study conducted within a short 


California (Los 


Since it is a pre- 
time period, it can only indicate the trends 
suggest the 
As basic re 
search on local government and motiva 
the 
findings provide much curious and valu 


in split-council voting and 


possible reasons for these 
tional behavior, however, tentative 
able information for further speculation 
the 51 
Angeles County that were covered 


Background material on cities 


in Los 
was gained from city managers, city 
and fell into three categories 


the the 


clerks, etc 
about 
j 


anda 


material about cities, 


councils (their organization internal 


relations) and about the councilmen 


themselves. Continuing or prevailing vot 


nl " + } 
splits were reported in eighteen of 


ing 


the 5l—or nearly 3 cent. These 


per 
were found to be based not only on con- 
troversial issues such as zoning, personnel 


and istrative matters and capital 
improvements but also on personal dif- 
ferences, including the age of the coun- 
residence, length 


cilmen, sex, length of 


of council and party 
afhliation. 

How do 
First of all, 
length of residence and length of council 
the 


service, occupation 


these causes affect prevailing 


“old-timers” in age 


splits ? 


service seem to be inundated by 


younger, more recently settled councilmen 
in these greatly expanding communities 

Secondly, women are found more often 
to be on split councils than on unanimous 
the percentage of fe- 
male was small, this 
to be a valid factor, based perhaps on the 
possibility that 
to be elected in cities where municipal 


ones 


Although 
councilmen seems 
women are more likely 
bring about a voting 
Where 
much 


controversy 


may 


division on the council. women 


more 
faction 


are elected, they are also 


likely to 
than 


appear in a minority 


are men 


Thirdly, occupation does play some 


role in council voting splits to the extent 


that in the cities studied “there is an 


almost complete absence of those mem- 
bers classed as ‘professional’ from any 


arance on split councils.” 


Finally, party affiliation is found to 


play a significant role despite the fact 


hat all local elections in California are 
Most of the 51 
overwhelmingly 
When 
council is far more likely to 
the 


oining with a few 


npartisan councils 


died are Republican 


membership Democrats are 
cted, the 
split, Democrats, surprisingly, 
Republicans to form 
a majority 
Obviously, these findings cannot be 
evaluated except as being limited in scope 
Yet the 


research such as 


implication information 


gained from this lays 


valuable groundwork for any theorizing 


about the exciting game of politics 


Redistricting Data 
Offered in Two States 


As an aid to the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly the Institute of Govern- 
ment at the University of North Carolina 
North Car 
Senatorial 


has brought out Data on lina 
Congressional Districts, State 


Districts and Apportionment of the State 
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House of Representatives, by John L. 
Sanders (Chapel Hill, 1961, 193 pages, 
tables, maps). Covering the 1960 popu- 
lation of the various voting districts and 
their party registrations, the pamphlet 
makes few recommendations for change. 
It provides instead an impartial basis of 
information on which the legislature can 
act to bring apportionment into line with 
the state constitution and to reduce the 
Sstate’s congressional representation from 
twelve to eleven as required by the recent 
federal reapportionment. 

West 


gressional 


Virginia will also lose a con- 
dropping 
five, and the Bureau for Governmental 


seat, from six to 
Research at West Virginia University in 
West 
Claude J. 
(Morgantown, 1960, 70 
maps ) fourteen 
for the scheduled redistricting. 


Congressional Redistricting in 
Virginia for the ’Sixties, by 
Davis, pages, 


presents possible plans 


Advocate State Boundary 
Agency in California 
Increasingly, state governments have 
been concerned about the rampaging and 
unguided growth of metropolitan areas 
and the corresponding multiplication of 
special districts, municipal incorpora- 
tions and annexations. At present Alaska, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Virginia and 
Wisconsin attempt by state jurisdiction 
over local boundaries to control and guide 
local land use and development. A “posi- 
tion paper” on these five states’ experi- 
ence, plus the approaches used in Eng- 
land, Ontario New 
Zealand, has been prepared for the Gov- 
Commission on Metropolitan 
Problems in California! by the 
California’s Bureau of 
Local 


Areas: New 


(Canada) and 


ernor’s 
Area 

University of 
Public 
mental and 
Policies for California, by Stanley Scott, 
John C 


pages ) sets 


Administration. Govern- 


Boundaries 


Bollens, 
forth 


Lewis Keller and 
(Berkeley, 1961, 87 


1961, 


1 See the Review, March 
149. 


page 
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some standards, objectives and considera- 
tions which should be taken into account 
when developing policies in this field 
Two criteria are given for the develop- 
ment of objectives—the need for munici- 
pal-type services in a given area and the 
need for “careful land use planning and 
control during the time when an area is 
being developed.” Since neither of these 
is seen as something which can be rigid- 
ly defined, discretionary standards would 


seem to be essential for an agency con- 


cerned with reviewing and developing 
plans for local governmental boundaries 
and services 

Objectives, according to the authors, 
could include the following: 

“First, any urban area, and any area 
undergoing urbanization, should, when- 
ever possible, be included within a gen- 
eral-purpose local government below the 
county level. 

“Second, no actions should be approved 


they 


by the state review agency unless j 
would contribute to the formation of local 
governmental units having sufficient area, 
population and assessed valuation to con- 
stitute effective, efficient and fiscally 
competent agencies of local self-govern- 
ment 

“Third, no 


should be 


separate incorporation 


permitted, even of an area 


which otherwise qualifies, unless the 


State 
and pre ybable 


agency has reviewed the present 


future local governmental 
needs of the area and of adjacent areas, 
that the 


substantially 


and has determined incorpora- 


tion will not hinder the 


present or future solution of govern- 
mental problems affecting the metropoli- 
tan community.” 

The state agency, as envisaged by the 
authors, should have not only the power 
to review local plans but also the power 
to initiate its own proposals and plans 
and, finally, it should be able to amend 
a proposed action and issue conditional 
approvals. In order to attain fully the 
objectives, corollary enabling legislation 
should be passed prohibiting creation of 
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new cities, special service areas and 
special districts in the absence of agency 
approval, excepting only minor 


temporary situations 


Negative Voting — 


The Reasons Why 


Have you ever wondered why peopl 
vote no—especially when a project 
Why People Vote N 
Study Observations, by Maurice A 

William C 


tate 


may 


seem worthy? 


( Divi 
Education De- 
partment, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, 1960, 45 
an effort to find out the 
rhe 


particular 1 > to 


>ayres, 


Re sear¢ h, 


pages) is 
causes oO! nega 
presented | 


S¢ ho | 


analyzed 


tive voting material las 


bond is 


motives have 


to one specif 


=; . 
York State school 


since they had repeatedly 


iown reterendum 


were selected with the expectation 


if there were identifiable and m 


ingful pattert these difficulties, 


would be n arly exemplifie 


such districts.” 


dealing with 


factors recurring in refer- 


feats—such as voter apathy and 


~osts, the regional varia 


suburban versus rural 
interrelationships 


needed to overcor 


ons 


Voting Machines 
Pro and Con 
Dakota 
facilitating 
1959. To aid 


decision on 


legislature 
use of vot 
local off 
ing a this subje 
William H. 
Machines” 


Research 


i mak 
Cape in “The Era of 
, 


(Public Govern- 


Uni- 


Affairs, 


Bureau, State 
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capital 


ence 


versity of 
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Dakota, 

1960, 6 
and 


versity of South Vermillion, 


November 15, 


the 


pages) e¢xamunes 


advantages disadvantages of 
} re 1 
necnanical 


that it is 


voting equipment, concluding 
“only a question of time until 
voting machines will be used generally 
throughout the state Opposition to 
the use of modern election equipment is 
principally on the basis of the initial capi- 


al investment.” 


different conclusion is reached by 


Greater Toledo Municipal League in 
nuary 1961 research report, Voting 
Voter Participati (417 
Toledo 4, Ohio, seven 
Analyzing votes cast in various 
the 


s, the leagu 


L 

hines 
Huron 
pages). 


‘ts in the city before and after 


treet, 


installation of voting machine 
tentatively concludes that the use of such 
I tend 


lac! voter 
rticipation on 


to discourage 
“This 


f voter confusion 


ines 


nay 


issues. may be 


in the use of 
or because of indif- 


machine voter 


1 would be at least par- 
t if the questions were brought 
voter's 


lirect attention through 


The that 
1ese considerations be thoroughly studied 


hefo 


ye 


paper ballots.” league 


t} 


urges 


re any new voting machines are pur- 
ed and that new voting and vote- 


ing techniques be explored for pos 


Capital Programs 
Subject of Institute 
“Every municipality finds it 


to expend 


necessary 
some funds each year for basic 
It is of 
expenditures fit as 


utmost 


ts of a long run scheme of improve 

An important tool for achiev- 

goals of municipal public policy 
ilable 


through the adoption of a 


(public) improvement program.” 
the 


and to 


To explain possibilities of 


ne of 


this 


program recount experi- 
communities in the 
part of the Uni- 


25th Annual 


applicable to 
e of Washington, 


Washington's 
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; 
Institute of 
this subject. 


Government was devoted to 
Capital Improvement Pro- 


> 


grams (Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search and Services, University of Wash- 
ington in cooperation with the Divisions 
of Continuing Education Public 
Services and University Relations, Seat- 
tle, 1960, 46 $1.00) 


papers presented at the institute. 


and 


pages, consists of 
The major topical categories covered 
Policy 
which the 


Improvement and 


Plan,” in 


are “Capital 
the Comprehensive 
need and utility of such planning is out- 
lined; “Capital Program- 
ming,” which discusses community needs 
priorities ; 


Improvements 


determination of 
Acquisition and/or Pres- 
Sites,” which high- 


and_ the 
“Economies in 
ervation of Public 
lights the need for the establishment of 
for advance acquisitions and the 
attainment of “Fi- 
Aspects of Public Improvements 


funds 
development rights; 
nancial 
Programs,” which presents comparative 
methods of financing and goes into the 
vagaries of federal assistance programs 

While the papers are supposedly ori- 
ented toward conditions in Washington 
State, and many references are strictly 
there, the bulk 
information that 


officials 


applicable to situations 
of the 


will be 


report contains 


valuable to municipal 
throughout the country. 

The bibliography at the conclusion of 
the book -cted list 


of the more 


is an excellently sel 
recent articles, books and re 


search studies dealing with the capital 


budget and program. 


W.J.D.B. 


improvements 


Home Rule Experience 
Described by New Bureau 


A thorough and competent research 


memorandum on 
legislative and 


municipal home rule, 


covering judicial prec- 
edents throughout the country, has been 
prepared by the Bureau of Public Affairs 
the University of Idaho. 
Rule: Guidelines for 
)f Legislative and 
United 


Research at 
Municipal Home 
Idaho—A Compendium 


Judicial Interpretation in_ the 
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States, by Elmer R. Rusco (Moscow, 


1960, 108 


interpretations of the meaning of home 


pages), describes the various 
rule and assesses its practical working. 
The whole national experience is re- 
counted. The pamphlet brings down to 
1960 a review of 
that are found in the National Municipal 
League’s Model State Constitution, in 
Rodney L. Mott’s Home Rule for . 
American Municipal Associ- 
ation, Chicago, 1949), in Model Con- 
stitutional Provisions for Municipal 
Home Rule, by Jefferson B. Fordham, 
(AMA, 1953) and in the court decisions 


of the last ten 


the classic discussions 


{ meri- 


cas Cuties 


years and the new laws 


in the various states. It constitutes a new 


dating point for studies on the subject 
The performance is highly creditable 
to its author and to the new Bureau of 


Public Affairs Research R.S.C. 


Montana Problems Studied 


In preparation for the 1961 session of 
the state legislature, the Montana Legis- 
lative Council (Room 215, State Capitol, 
series of back- 


Legislative 


Helena) has issued a 


ground studies. They cover 
Procedures (November 1960, 52 pages), 
The Organization and Administration of 
vernment (November 1960, 82 
pages), Lands 
(November 1960, 90 pages), Higher Edu- 
1960, 64 
Montana 


State G 


State and Investments 


cation (November pages) and 


Property Ta 
ber 1960, 113 pages). 


wwation m ( Decem- 


Courses on Surveys 
Center of the 
hold a 


research 


The Survey Research 


University of Michigan will 


summer institute in survey 
techniques for the fourteenth consecutive 
year. Introductory courses will be offered 
from June 26 to July 22 and the regular 
sessions will take place from July 24 to 
August 19. The 
illustrate the theory and application o 
fields includ- 


program is designed to 


f 
several 


survey research in 


ing p litical science 





Books in Review 


Suburbs 
Tue CHANGING SuBuRss. (A 
articles.) Architectural Forum, Time and 
Life Building, Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, January 1961. 148 pp. $1.00 


series oO! 


The dynamics of change and its impact 
suburb are the themes 


1961 


upon the modern 


of the 
tural | 


January issue of 


rum 
hop 
iwelli 


the all 


the work 


tidy 


In place of big-city 


inged with suburban 
ywns, there now appears 
And 


latest 


metropolitan complex 


racing 
just as the sun, according to th 


has an atmosphere so vast that 


science, 
the earth too is surrounded by it, 


metropolis now extends out so 


that the suburbs are not separate 


constituent. 
all-embracing quality 


befits the 


ropolis, its transportation is 


Boston, Pt 


Francisco are anal 


vic to be discussed 


’} 
an 


of great cities confronted 


with strangulation caused 


circulation of peoples and goods and how 


they are meeting the threat 


Specific problems are frequently de 


scribed through a case-study approach 


with each topic being discussed in 


-onditions extan 
The 


however, as most indiv 
the 


community forest is 
in the trees, 
studies are carefully related to 
eral problem each exemplifies and its 
tional significance is noted 

this 


Mills, Ontario, Car 


One possible 

Don 
limited applicability to I 
Don 


exception to 
story ot 
which has 


States suburban towns since 
the only fully organized me 
government in Nor 


area 
America. There is a universal quality to 
Mills 


which describes how it “is a 


that part of the Don experience 
‘ 


good place 


to work and live, but its workers don't 


live there” because housing acquired too 


97 


many “Cadillac facilities” to fit the work- 
Rather than 


community 


emerging 
as a integrated that 
would help solve the commuter problem, 


ingman’s budget. 


well 


Don Mills simply exacerbated the situa- 
tion in the metropolitan Toronto region 
Although it 


its story carries a moral for others 


is an extremely attractive 


who would build such self-sufficient com- 


Some of the other subjects covered are 
the 
urban living against industrial, commer- 
the 


the protection of amenities of sub- 


cial and highway encroachment; 


acquisition of industry, its virtues and 


shopping centers, parking facili- 


ties and the automobile threat; the archi- 


and the appeal of 
The 


tion of articles forms a valuable 


tecture of suburbia; 


the growing suburbs entire collec- 
additior 
o the growing literature on metropolli- 
area problems 


WJ.DB 
Open Space 
Cities WITHOUT 
iward William Morrow 
Company, 425 Park Avenue Sx 


York, 1960 . 


THE EEZE SPACE 


SOT 


by «Ci Higbee 


uth, 


ana 


New xvii, 348 pp. $5.95 


Haphazard urbanization is placing 


squeeze on vital living space and 


' 


the amenities essential to the good life 


acy, recreational facilities, cultural 


opportunities and the beauties of nature 


Dr. Ed 


University of 


ward Higbee, geographer at the 
written a 


the 


Delaware, has 


etrating and witty indictment of 


ban sprawl which, by 1980, will create 
regions throughout 


ly 


giant metropolitan 
The large st of these is alreac 
the 


America 
potential of 
Boston to so 

geographer 


colossus of mz 


hing nightmare 


lid city from north of 


rfolk. Another 


already dubbed this 


ASS 
ing “Megapolis”—the great, extended 
mighty city 


The future of this and similar areas 


could be quite grim with urban decay, 


blighted countryside, higher taxes, | 
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public services and despoiled recreational 
space creating what Dr. Higbee calls an 
“environmental leukemia that saps the 
vitality of the American metropolis and 
its agricultural fringe.” 

Glib, flip remarks are not beyond the 
author of The Squeeze, but his flippancy 
is not irrelevant or irreverent. Basically 
the book is positive in approach. He 
offers not just damnation but also salva- 
tion. The latter lies, he declares, in the 
development of the most valuable of all 
space, that which lies between our ears. 

He believes solutions can be achieved 
through comprehensive planning, utiliza- 
tion of knowledge already available and 
through intelligent cooperation. Specific 
measures Dr. Higbee advocates are the 
restructuring of existing governmental 
agencies and units to meet metropolitan- 
further efforts toward 
the modernization of rapid transit facili- 
ties, protection of open space, and per- 
fection of sea water distillation systems. 


W.J.D.B. 


wide problems, 


Reapportionment 


Tue Povitics oF REAPPORTIONMENT IN 
WasHINnGTON State. By Gordon E. 
Baker. (Prepared for Eagleton Institute 
of Politics, Douglass College, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey) Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York, 1960. 19 pp. Maps. 50 cents. 

In this comprehensive 
the country’s leading authorities on legis- 
lative apportionment tells how the League 
of Women Voters of Washington (state) 
in 1956 initiated a fair reapportionment 
measure to end the legislature’s 30 years 
of neglect. The 78,000 
valid signatures to a petition and carried 
it at the polls by 448,121 to 406,287 only 
to see the legislature cynically “amend” 


report one of 


league secured 


the measure to the point of extensively 
reversing its reforms before it could take 
effect. 

The episode ranks as a most arrogant 
defiance of the popular verdict and this 
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full account contributes importantly to 
the current and promising efforts toward 
transferring apportionment duties out of 
self-interested legislative hands _ al- 
together. 


Home Rule 


THe Dereat oF Home Rute In SALT 
Lake City. By J. D. Williams. (Pre- 
pared for Eagleton Institute of Politics, 
Douglass College, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey) Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 
Avenue, New York, 1960. 16 
50 cents. 


Madison 
pp. Maps. 

This pafnphlet 
the solid power structure of a somewhat 
unique city (205,000 population), illumi- 
nated by the unsuccessful 1957 campaign 


describes perceptively 


to oust the commission plan—without the 
power structure’s support. 

A well told yarn and an important 
addition to the literature of the 
democratic process at the local level! 


R.S.C. 


slender 


Negro Slate 
An ALL-Necro TICKET IN BALTIMORE. 
By G. Fleming. (Prepared for 
Eagleton Institute of Politics, Douglass 
College, New Brunswick, New Jersey) 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 Madi- 
New York, 1960. 16 pp 


James 


son Avenue, 
50 cents. 
An absorbingly interesting narrative of 
how, in November 1959, a coalition all- 
Negro ticket for 
challenged the powerful local Democratic 


seven legislative seats 
boss who had never let Negroes be nomi- 
nated although they constituted 57 per 
cent of the registered voters in the dis- 
trict. They failed, despite a fierce battle, 
to bring out more than 47 per cent of the 
Negro registrants and were victims of a 
fabulous catalogue of unscrupulous politi- 
cal chicaneries. 


County Government 
County GOVERNMENT IN ILLINors. By 


Clyde F. Snider and Irving Howards. 
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Public Affairs Research Bureau, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, 1960 
$2.00. 

This is a thorough, concise description 
government in Illinois, 
without appraisal or 


x, 171 pp. 


of county 
practically 


pre- 
sented 
criticism. 

Historical developments are described 
from the time the Virginia legislature 
of 1778 created “Illinois County” to the 
latest 1870 state 


constitution. 


modification of the 


The book outlines county government's 
place in the over-all governmental struc- 
ture of Illinois, the basic framework of 
county government, its functions, sources 
of revenue and financial administration 
make it a_ useful 
unit of 


Tables and maps 


manual on an important local 


government 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


Annexation 


URBAN SERVICE NEEDS 


ANNEXATION. 


MEETING 


THROUGH Excerpts from 


Speeches on Annexation Presented at 
the 35th Annual 
League of Oregon Cities, 
1960. League of 


30x 5177, Eugene, 1960 


Convention of the 
Salem, Novem- 
Oregon Cities, 
18 pp 


ber 15, 
P.O 


Assessment 
PROCEEDING OF THE SECOND INSTITUTE 
Public 


Austin, 


For Tax Assessors. Institute of 
Affairs, 


1960. 103 pp. 


University of Texas, 


Atomic Energy 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR 
New York. A Report to 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller. Office 
of Atomic State Capitol, 
Albany, December 1959. 56 pp. 


An ATomiK 
THE STATE OF 


Development, 
Charters 


ProposED CHARTER FOR THE 
YorK. New York State 


DRAFT OF 
City oF New 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Commission on Governmental Opera- 
tions of the City of New York. New 
York, February 1961. 126 pp. (Apply 
Office for Local Government, 155 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Albany 10, New York.) 


Child Welfare 

SERVICES OF THE TEXAS 
Wetrare. Find- 
Texas Re- 
search League, 403 East 15th Street, 
Austin, 1960. vii, 107 pp. $1.00 


CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLK 
ings, Conclusions, Proposals 


County Government 


NEED A DEPARTMENT OF 
»urvey 


Do CouNTIES 
InstiTuTIONS? Comments and 
3y Vincent T. Cooper. County Super- 
Association of 1100 
Sacramento 14, Novem- 


visors California, 
suilding, 


ber 1960. 10 pp 


Elks 


Education 


Connecticut ScHoot Facts. Con- 
necticut Public Expenditure Council, 21 
Lewis Street, Hartford 3, January 1961 
23 pp. Tables and charts. 


Finance Reports 
Awarp oF MFOA-NCGA CeEnrtIFICATE 
or CONFORMANCE TO UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENTAL Units. By Joseph F 
Clark Finance Officers As- 
sociation of the United 
Canada, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 


37, October 1960. 12 pp. 75 cents 


Municipal 
States and 


Governors 
Tue Rore oF GoveRNoRS AT THE Na- 
Party Conventions. By Paul 
T. David from State Gov- 
ernment, Spring 1960. The Brookings 
Institution, 722 Jackson Place, N. W 
Washington 6, D. C., 1960 
free Additional 


TIONAL 


Reprinted 


8 pp. Single 


copies copies 25 cents 
each 

Home Rule 
OHIO: 


Home RvLE IN 


Loox 3y 


MUNICIPAL 
NEw 
Reprinted 


Review, 


Norman Blume 
Reserve Lau 
The Press ot 


THE 
from Western 
September 1960 
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Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
1960. 24 pp. 
Housing 

Hovustnc AND Economic Procress. A 
Study of the Housing Experiences of 
Boston’s Middle-Income Families. By 
Lloyd Rodwin. Harvard University 
Press and The Technology Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1961. 239 pp. 
$7.50. 


Intergovernmental Cooperation 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION. The 
First in a Series of Three Seminars 
Presenting Alternative Solutions to Met- 
ropolitan Area Problems. By Norman 
N. Gill. Citizens’ Governmental Research 
3ureau, 125 East Wells Street, Milwau- 
kee 2, October 1960. 30 pp. Tables. 


Legislative Bodies 
EXTENSION OF THE LIFE oF LEGIs- 
LATURES. By Eugene Forsey. The Cana- 
dian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, Ontario, November 1960. 13 pp. 
$1.50. 


Legislative Councils and Commissions 
BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
CouNCcIL FoR THE Fiscat Years 1958-59 
AND 1959-60. Illinois Legislative Coun- 
cil, Springfield, October 1960. 34 pp. 
Seconp Procress REporT TO THE CITI- 
ZENS OF CALIFORNIA. Citizens Legisla- 
tive Advisory Commission, California 
Legislature, Sacramento, September 1960. 
31 pp. 
Mental Health 
AND FINANCIAL 
DILEMMAS OF 


MENTAL HEALTH 
MANAGEMENT: SOME 
ProcrRaM Bupcetinc. By Stanley T. 
Gabis. Bureau of Social and Political 
Research, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, 1960. 68 pp. Tables. 


Metropolitan Areas 
Tue ScuHoor’s Rote tn METROPOLITAN 
AreEA DeveLopMentT. By Richard C. 
Lonsdale. Syracuse University Press, 
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Box 87, University Station, Syracuse 10, 
New York, 1960. 71 pp. Paperbound, 
$1.00. 
Municipal Government 

GENERAL Poticy StTatTemeNnt—1961. 
Including State and Federal Legislative 
Programs. League of Alaskan Cities, 
Box 1764, Palmer, January 1961. 23 pp 

THe NationaAL Municipat Po.ticy— 
1960. A Summary of Federal Legisla- 
tive Objectives for 1960. American Mu- 
nicipal Association, 1612 K Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C., 1960. 26 pp. 


National Purpose 

THe NATIONAL Purpose. America 
in Crisis: An Urgent Summons. (A 
series of articles from Life Magazine 
and the New York Times) By John K. 
Jessup, Adlai Stevenson, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, David Sarnoff, Billy Graham, John 
W. Gardner, Clinton Rossiter, Albert 
Wohlstetter, James Reston and Walter 
Lippmann. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
1960. vii, 146 pp. Clothbound, $2.95; 
paperbound, $1.50. 


Personnel 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN NoRTH 
Carottna Cities. By Donald Hayman. 
Institute of Government, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1961. 23 pp. 


Planning 
County PLANNING IN PENNSYLVANIA 
1959-1960. Bureau of Community De- 
Pennsylvania Department of 
Harrisburg, 1960. 29 pp. 


velopment, 
Commerce, 
Tables. 
THE IMAGE oF THE City. By Kevin 
Lynch. The Technology Press and Har- 
University Press, Cambridge, 
1960. vii, 194 pp. Illus. 


vard 
Massachusetts, 
$5.50. 


Public Libraries 
Pustic Liprary SERVICE IN 
HOGA County. An _ Interim 
Cleveland Bureau of Governmental 


Cuya- 
Report. 
Re- 
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search, 1010 Euclid Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio, July 1960. 24 pp. 


Public Safety 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION Works. The 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 1960. 29 
pp. Illus. 
Recreation 
PROVISION OF Loca OutTpoor REcrE- 
ATION SPACE IN Erte County. Standards 
for Local Facilities and Summary of Ex- 
isting Local Recreation Facilities. By 
Arthur G. Wingerter and Ann Copper- 
man. Erie County Planning Department, 
2201 City Hall, Buffalo 2, New York, 
September 1960. 53 pp. Map, tables 


Salaries 


BENE- 
1960. 


FRINGE 
CITIES 
Cities, Local 
North Front 

30 pp. $1.00 


WAGES, 
FITS IN 


SALARIES AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 
League of 
Government Center, 2415 
Street, Harrisburg, 1960. 


Pennsylvania 


Statistics 

HistorIcAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED 
StaTes—CoLoniaAL Times To 1957. Bu- 
reau of the Census (with the cooperation 
of the Social Science Research Council), 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1960. xi, 789 pp. $6.00 
Documents, 


e+ 


Superintendent of 


(Apply 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Was! 
ington 25, D. C.) 


Streets and Highways 
Tue Stupy oF THE Economic IMPACT 
Expressways Upon Apja- 
(Address before the Cana 


or URBAN 
CENT AREAS 
dian Roads Association, Toronto, 
October 18, 1960.) By Frank J. McGilly 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 32 Isa- 
Ontario, 1960 


Good 


bella Street, Toronto 5, 
6 pp 


Suburbs 


SuBURBAN Factsook 1950-1960. A 


Socio-Economic Data Inventory for 100 


Northeastern 


, 
llinois 


Municipalities in 
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By Pierre de Vise. Northeastern Illinois 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commis- 
sion, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
June 1960. 114 pp. Maps, charts, tables. 
$2.00. 


Suggestion Plans 

IMPROVING SUGGESTION PLAN Panrtici- 
PATION: A ResearcH Project CoONCERN- 
ING PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES. By 
Robert A. Berger. John W. Donner 
Fund, School of Public Administration, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, June 1960. viii, 111 pp. Tables, 
$3.25. (Apply University of 

California Bookstore, Los 


Charts 
Southern 
Angeles 7.) 


Taxation and Finance 

DEVELOPMENTS IN GOVERNMENTAL Ac- 
COUNTING. Municipal Finance, Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, February 1961 
38 pp. 75 cents. 

HANDBOOK OF Missourt STATE TAXES. 
Missouri Public Expenditure Survey, 222 
East Dunklin Street, Jefferson City, De- 
cember 1960. 55 pp. 

Locat Tax Base. 
and Economic Re- 


Inpustry As A 
3ureau of Business 
search, University of Maryland, College 
Park, June 1960. 24 pp. Tables. 

Local IMPROVEMENT FINANCING \ 
General Discussion of the Methods Used 
Towns in North Carolina 
to Finance Street 
Water and Sewer Extensions. 
ren Jake Wicker. Institute of 
ment, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, 1961. 12 pp. Tables 


by Cities and 
Improvements and 
By War- 


Govern- 


Pustic ScHoot EXPENSES AND 
State Ar In CONNECTICUT. 
Data for the School Year 
Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 
Street, Hartford 3, 


37 pp Tables. 


LocAL 
Including 
1959-1960 
21 Lewis January 
1961 

Loca Tax LEGISLATION 
1960. Part 1. State Legislation Affecting 


IN 1959 AND 
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Local Taxation; Part II. Local Tax 
Legislation. By Jeanne-Louise Haviland. 
Tax Policy, Tax Institute, 457 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey, January- 
February 1961. 16 pp. 50 cents. 

MunicrpaAL FINANCE IN IDAHO. By 
Robert J. Huckshorn. Bureau of Public 
Affairs Research, University of Idaho, 
in cooperation with the Idaho Municipal 
League, Moscow, 1960. 68 pp. 

OKLAHOMA SALES Tax AND USE 
Tax. Statistical Report for Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1960. Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, Oklahoma Tax 
Commission, Oklahoma City, 1960. 38 pp. 

PENNSYLVANIA LocaL GOVERNMENT 
Taxes Leviep Unper Act 481 1n 1958. 
By Robert P. Shavor and Robert E. 
Barnes. Bureau of Municipal Affairs, 
Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs, Harrisburg, February 1961. 89 
pp. 

Property Tax LeEvIES IN OREGON 
Cittres. For the Fiscal Year 1960-61. 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Ser- 
vice, University of Oregon, in coopera- 
tion with the League of Oregon Cities, 
Eugene, December 1960. 33 pp. $2.00. 

SPpecIAL State Funps. A Review of 
Special State Funds and the State’s Fund 
Structure. Texas Legislative Council, 
Capito! Station, Austin, December 1960. 
140 pp. 

State Tax Pottcy AND BUusINEss. 
Errect oF THE 1959 Tax Britt on STATE 
ReEvENvES. (Numbers 3 and 4 in a Series 
of Factual Reports.) Texas Commission 
on State and Local Tax Policy, Drawer 
C, Capitol Station, Austin, December 
1960. 82 and 27 pp. respectively. Tables. 


Television 
Point oF VieEw—EQuat Time. Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Company Television 
Network, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
Vork, 1960. 11 pp. 


Town Government 
Tires oN Town Reports. (Revised edi- 
tion). Institute of Public Service, Univer- 
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sity of Connecticut, Storrs, December 


1960. 16 pp. Illus. 50 cents. 


Traffic 
UnirorM TRAFFIC ORDINANCE FOR 
CALIFoRNIA Cities. League of California 
Cities, Hotel Claremont Building, Berke- 
ley 5, August 1960. 72 pp. $2.00. 


Urban Development and Renewal 


INTERIM REPORT ON THE URBAN RE- 
NEWAL Impact Stupy or ACTION- 
Hovusinc, Inc. ACTION-Housing, Inc., 
1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, August 
1960. 27 pp. $1.00. 

ProspLeMs INCIDENT TO URBANIZATION. 
A Forum Discussion. By Mabel Walker, 
Frederick G. Gardiner, Ben West, James 
M. Symes and Matthias E. Lukens. Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, November 1960. 
12 pp. $1.00. 

REDEVELOPMENT OF THE GOLDEN GATE- 
waY—Eva.uaTion Report. By Archi- 
tectural Advisory Panel. San Francisco 
Redevelopment Agency, 525 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco 2, August 1960. 
39 pp. Illus. 

Veterans 

KentTucKy VETERANS Bonus—EstTI- 
MATED Cost. By Charles Zettlemoyer. 
Kentucky Legislative Research Commis- 
sion, State Capitol, Frankfort, Septem- 
ber 1960. 34 pp. Tables. 


Water 

Crean Water—A CHALLENGE TO THE 
Nation. Highlights and Recommenda- 
tions of the National Conference on 
Water Pollution, Washington, D. C., 
December 1960. Public Health Service, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C., 
1961. 48 pp. Illus. charts. 

Pusitic ADMINISTRATION OF WATER 
Resources IN Texas. By John T. 
Thompson. Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Texas, Austin, 1960. 1!79 


pp. Tables. $2.50. 





All-America Awards 

(Continued from page 174) 
inhabitants had to go 
from their 
revolution 


weeds and many 
several hundred feet homes 
to get fresh water. A minor 

primarily in the attitude of the people 

was wrought by the energetic leader- 
ship of some of the members 
of the community and the youthful new 


Much of the 


needed paving. laying of water lines and 


younger 


town administration. 


other public service needs has been done 
Las Vegas still 


much to do but her 


by the people themselvs. 
has people are 
awake and are rapidly catching up to 
\ quiet Spanish town has 
become an All-America City. 
Marin County, California, 
820). Situated on the northwestern rim 
of San Marin 


has been confronted with the metropoli- 


the present. 
| 46.,- 


Francisco Bay. County 
tan problem of 

suburban growth. 
No single town has 
had the 


to prov ide leader . 


resources 


ship in the solu- 
tion of the 
so the county 


crisis 
has 
heen forced to 
perform many ur- 
ban functions. As 
Don A. Jensen 
Marin County 
Spokesman 


whole new cities 
have been created 
by developers, various civic groups act- 
collectively have 


ing individually and 


assured future generations of adequate 


Wildlife 


have 


recreational areas and parks. 


refuges and scenic beaches been 


saved. A 


the county, designed by 


and cultural center for 
Frank Lloyd 


Wright, has reached first stage construc- 


civic 


tion, slum clearance in one region and 
recreational facilities in another are all 
part of an enlightened program urged, 
sponsored and fought for by the citizens 


of the county 


Radford, Virginia, (9.371). Apa- 
thy, complacency and openly admitted 
selfishness kept Radford “a stark ex- 
ample of proud but poor independence.” 
In 1955 a few citizens realized that Rad- 
ford needed to join forces with people 
of the surrounding 
area for the bene- 
fit of all. So be- 
gan a program of 
planned industrial 
renais- 


al d SO ial 


sance. Fight po- 
litical subdivisions 
contributed to the 
construction of the 


New Valley 


airport. An indus- 


John L. Whitehead 
Radford Spokesman 


River 


trial survey of the entire valley area 
was sponsored by six political units. A 
vocational school, available to all the 
valley's inhabitants, is now open in Rad- 
ford. The spirit of cooperation has so 
infected the that. 


hand in hand with their neighbors, the 


populace working 
people look forward with confidence to 
a future of bold advancement. 
Richland, Washington, (2 
United States’ 


its only industry being 


5.045). 
Richland is one of the 
“atomic cities.” 
the Hanford atomic energy plant. From 
1943 until December 1958 the town was 
owned, operated and supported by the 
federal Some of its 


dents began to chafe at the benevolent 


government. resi- 


paternalism of Uncle Sam and sought 


to assume the management of their own 
affairs. 
be purchased from the government, all 
had to be 


Every house in the town had to 


municipal facilities trans- 
ferred, a municipal government had to 
be established and throughout it all, op- 
position and apathy had to be overcome. 
Today these burdens are past but now 
the problem of luring more industry 
and creating a diversified economy con- 


fronts Richland. The townspeople face 
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this new challenge with the same deter- 
mination that gained for their commu- 
nity one of this year’s awards. 
(49,142). 


Salem, Oregon, *“Mas- 


sive Cooperation” is a term well known 


It is the name the 


Salem 


in western Oregon. 
of metropolitan 

have given to 

their farsighted 


communities 


program which is 
of the 


examples of inter- 


one finest 
governmental citi- 
zen cooperation in 
It 


municipal, 


the nation. in- 
volves 
county. school dis- 


Gerald Frank 


trict and state par- 
Salem Spokesman 


ticipation plus the 
the 
Chamber 


all-essential ingredient. common 
The \rea of 
Commerce has acted as coordinator for 
the 
volved and the Intergovernmental Co- 


citizen. Salem 


various citizen organizations in- 
operation Council is the official counter- 
part. Planning. study and action phases 
of operations were established, the lat- 
ter having begun in December 1959. 
Salem’s is a highly professional, beauti- 
fully integrated program in which gov- 
ernment worked to- 


gether solving regional planning and 


and citizens have 
financial problems. 

San Jose, California, (204.196). 
San Jose has suffered from tremendous 
growing pains, but unlike the Red 
Queen of Through the Looking Glass, 
the people of the city have not been 
willing to let all the running they can 
do keep them in one place. Growth has 
not halted progress and sheer bulk has 
not for 
Dozens of organizations have worked 


been mistaken advancement. 


on the various projects. New industry, 


new schools and new hospitals have 


kept abreast of expansion but, in addi- 
tion, a downtown business district study 


5 


5 
3 


and development, a traffic ways study, 
urban renewal projects, a $10 million 
cultural center, a Human _ Relations 
Council and expanded highway and air 


all 


itiated to make San Jose not only a big- 


terminal facilities have been in- 


which to live. 
( 186.- 


town 


ger but a better city ir 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 
W orcester old 


like many old cities it has had some big 


587). is an and 


problems, all of which could hinder 
modernization and progress. In 1948 a 
of 
ager government for Worcester and they 


With 


the new. more efficient government the 


group reformers won council-man- 


have had to defend it constantly. 


city began the long, hard struggle to 
correct neglected evils. Recent projects 
which can be directly attributed to spe- 
cific citizen groups are the New Salem 
Street Redevelopment Project, an $8,- 
500.000 school building and 
of 


councils for community betterment and, 


program. 
the organization 50 neighborhood 
once more, defense of the council-man- 
ager plan from the political parties. 
These and many other civic enterprises 
have involved so many people that, pet 
capita, Worcester is one of the leading 
communities in America in citizen par- 


ticipation in civic affars. 





1960 Honorable Mention 
Cities 
Runners-up in All-America Contest 
Abilene, Kansas 
Arkansas City, Arkansas 
Maryland 


Clayton, Missouri 


Baltimore, 


Galveston, Texas 

Long Beach, California 
Mooresville, North Carolina 
St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 
Skokie. Illinois 

Traverse City, Michigan 


Tueson, Arizona 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Campaign Pamphlets 

Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 32 pages (1959) 

Charts: Council- Manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-Council 
Form (1434 x 22”), 50 cents each, set of three ..... 

Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They W orked? 
20 pages (1961) 

Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1961) 

City Employees and the Manager Plan, + pages (1960) 

Comments of Labor Union Leaders in Council-Manager Cities (mimeo 
graphed), 6 pages (1959) 


P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1960) 
I F J pag 


The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 
Ihe Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1958) ave . pesessoncnensossoanes . 
The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.5 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948 

Model City Charter, 172 pages (1941) 

Model Civilian Absentee Voting Law, 14 pp mimeographed (1959) 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 

Model County Charter, 109 pages (1956 

Model Direct Primary Election Syste 46 pages (1951) 

Model Election Administration System, 32 pp. mimeographed (1959) 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 38 pages (1954) ..... 

Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages (1958) 

Model Real Property Tax Col lection Law, 60 pages (1954) 

Model State and Regional Planning Law, 73 pages (1955) 

Model State Campaign Contributions and annem wena Lav, 
28 pp. mimeographed (1961 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages pean 

Model State Constitution, 63 pages (1948) asieelinenananninatai 

Model State Medico —_ Investigative System, 40 pages 1961) 

Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1960) 

Chronic Overlapping, by James K. Pollock (Reprinted from NATIONAL 
Civic Review), & pp. (1960) 

Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) ..... 

Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1960) . ‘ 

Coroners—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 102 
pages mimeographed (196 a 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1960) 

Goals for Metropolis, by Luther Gulick (Reprinted from NATIonal 
Civic Review), 10 pp. (196 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 48 pages (1960) inane 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 40 pages (1959) 

Maze of Governments, by W. Brooke Graves (Reprinted from Na- 
TIONAL Civic Review), 25 pp. (1960) : 

Metropolitan Areas 1960, by Paul Studenski (Reprinted from NATIONAI 
Civic Review), 17 pp. (1960) 

Proportional Representation—IIlustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) 

, \\ 


Discounts on Quantity Or: ’ t tor Complete List and Description 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Strect, New York 21, N 


$. 














Second Edition 


THIS IS YOUR . 
A Model State 
MASSACHUSETTS 
GOVERNMENT Medico-legal 
Elwyn E. Mariner P . : 
Investigative System 
The only readable arrangement of the 
Massachusetts Constitution in print any 
where. : 
a Uutline of a Model Law setting up 
The only authoritative description of the 
organization, operation and finances of adequate technical staffs to replace elec- 
both state and local government. tive county coroners. Sponsored by eight 
he product of twenty years of observa national organizations. 
tion and study by the Research Director 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Tax ; 
payers Associations. Third edition, 40 pp. $2.00 
Over 10,000 sold 
165 pages 814 x ll 
Completely indexed National Municipal League 
Order directly from 47 East 68th Street, 


MARINER BOOKS BOX 22 New York 21 


Arlington Heights 75, Maas. 
s s 

















A Guide for Charter Commissions 


Revised Edition 


Prepared by a National Municipal League committee of au- 
thorities, this pamphlet meets a long felt need for a pattern 
of action to increase the effectiveness of charter drafters. 


A Guide for Charter Commissions out- * 
lines the problem clearly, sets forth the Typical comment 
basic needs and specific steps which from a city of 200,000: 
should be taken, warns against common “y d . - 
mistakes and pitfalls and lists helpful 7 a 7 
materials and sources most helpful to a be- 

It is used by virtually all charter com wildered charter com- 
missions. It is an essential companion to e mission member.” 


the Model City Charter. 


1960, 48 pages, $1.00 


National Municipal League 
47 East 68th Street New York 21 























